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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPER: 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


Now you can use printing papers that permit t 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, all 
substantial savings. Zeeedroal™ papers have a sup 
smooth printing surface produced by exclusive « 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color proc 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed wit 
high degree of realism. Seredccat is the key to & 
winning printing that puts your story across w 


enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 


Fevelcoat also brings new paper economy. Adv 
tisers who have been paying a premium for super 
printing results can make important savings at 
sacrifice of quality by specifying Devrelcoal pape 
Lovelcoat provides all the beauty of costly printing pa; 
at the price of ordinary paper! 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget | 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appe: 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can nm 
step-up to Leeetcoat quality paper at little, if any, 


extra COSst. 


Seeing is believing... Y: 

printer or paper merchant ¢ 
Levelcoal Paper show you samples of Gevelcou/ 

Made super-smooth by new, exclusive papers. Or write Kimberly-Cl 
coating processes. For high-quality printing. : i ; ; 
for proofs of fine printed resulrs 

You'll agree, these new pap 
Lovotcoat Paper do most for the money! They «re 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For available through your paper n 


use where quolity remains a factor, but +} rs — - : a 
chant. If you prefer, inquire dire 
less exacting printed results demanded. ) E _ 
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TRADE MARK 


Levelcoat Paper 
Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 
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Next Month 


Wiru prices going up and many im- 
portant raw materials subject to 
priority orders, inventory accounting 
becomes more important than at any 
time in the recent past. 


Business must know how much of 
every item it has on hand, how much 
it uses, and when a new supply will be 
needed. We have scouted around until 
we have found an important contribu- 
tion on inventory methods. 


['uis story, which will appear in the 
May issue, tells how a medium size 
company released $42,000 in merchan- 
dise investment when the truth about 
certain portions of its inventory was 
spotlighted by a modernized inventory 
iccounting method. More than that, 
it tells how the entire buying set-up 
of the company was changed to bring 
greater profits when buyers were 
really informed about inventory facts 
ind turnover speed. This is one of 
the most helpful articles we have ever 
published. You will want to check the 
facts against your inventory system. 
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Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 
Save Time and Money 


SavLesmMan’s AppiicaTion Buank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8% x 11 inches. 


GENERAL AppLicaTion BLank—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 844 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 814 x 11 inches. 

AvutomoBiLE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLtanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8% x 11 inches. 


SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8! x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
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To Say or Not to Say 
“Good-Bye” 
To the Editor: 


In the February issue there is an ar- 
ticle, “Be Lazy—Use the Telephone” by 
E. M. Shanks. Between 30 and 40 per 
cent of my day is spent on the telephone, 
and every opportunity is taken to im- 
prove my methods. Most of the cus- 
tomers I have never seen, but have talked 
to them for so long that we have become 
friendly. I have made it a habit to say 
“Good-bye,” and when I noted that 
Robert Isaacson considered it one of two 
words that should never be used, I tried 
to let the inflection of my voice end the 
conversation. My experience was that I 
heard many saying “Good-bye” when 
finishing a telephone conversation. 

This was amusing and only a few 
days later I saw an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Erie Railroad Magazine 
by F. H. Menagh, superintendent of 
telegraph and telephone, on telephone 
technique called “One Way to Improve 
Sales and Service.” I noticed, “Say 
‘Good-bye’ pleasantly or otherwise defi- 
nitely close the conversation and replace 
the receiver gently.” Mr. Menagh does 
not say we should say “Good-bye,” but 
he does say if it is used, it should be 
said pleasantly. I thought this interest- 
ing in view of Mr. Isaacson’s belief. 

To use “Good-bye” adds a personal touch 
to any telephone conversation, and while 
it may not be the best taste in business, 
as suggested by Mr. Isaacson, a little 
friendliness in business helps a lot, and 
more of it might make work more agree- 
able to all of us—D. M. Piartzer, assist- 
ant secretary, Marquette Coal Company, 
Inc., Albany, New York. 


COMMENT 





One Way Plastics Help 
Defense 


To the Editor: 


Having read the article on plastics in 
your February issuc of American Bust- 
ness I decided to send you our folder 
describing our application of cellulose 
acetate butyrate, commonly known as 
Tenite II, to one of the world’s best 
known trade marks, the emblem of the 
American Automobile Association. More 
than 400,000 of these plastic automobile 
club emblems are now in service by 
numerous automobile clubs throughout 
the country. 

Because the better metal automobile 
club emblems are made of brass with 
chrome plating, and because brass is a 
metal vitally needed in the present pre- 
paredness program, our application of 
plastics to this job will conserve con- 
siderable brass for war needs, and at 
the same time furnish the users of em- 
blems with a better, more attractive, and 
less expensive product.—Cur H. Mcr 
rin, The Clif H. Murfin Company, Ports 
mouth, Ohio. 


Beg Your Pardon — No 
Slight Intended 


To the Editor: 


Our attention has been called to 
article on the administration building 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufactur 
ing Company, St. Paul, which was ru 
in your January issue of AMERICA? 
Business. This article concludes | 
stating that the building was planne 
and engineered by Albert Kahn Ass 
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@ Like a flash, the message clicked off 


on your Bell System Teletypewriter 


travels 300 yards or 3000 miles — and 


is reproduced instantly in typewritten 
form, exactly as sent. And this swift 
communication is two-way, permitting 
clear, convenient exchange of thoughts. 
A typewritten conversation — with car- 
bons in all connected machines to pro- 


vide extra records for routing and filing. 


@ Do you know how many departments 
of your business would profit by the 
speed and accuracy of Teletypewriter 
Service? If you already have it, are you 
using it to the fullest advantage? The 
answer is important and worth a care- 
ful analysis of your present communica- 
tion system. A Bell System representa- 
tive will gladly co-operate. Call your 


local telephone office and talk with him. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 
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As the nation quickens its production, 
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upon Burroughs products to provide the 





prompt figure controls so vital to busi- 





ness production. 





Today's Burroughs machines provide 





essential records and control figures in 





less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 
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6084 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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ciated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 
Albert Kahn was retained as associate 
architect by Toltz, King and Day, Inc., 
engineers and architects for the project. 

In this connection the photograph of 
the exterior of the building which you 
have used is the property of Toltz, King 
and Day. It was made by Buckbee 
Mears, Inc., for us and retouched by an 
artist to eliminate the obstructions and 
debris surrounding the building, all be- 
ing done at our expense. 

We feel sure that this is a mistake 
and feel sure that Albert Kahn, Inc., 
would be the first to assure you of the 
correctness of the above statements.— 
W. E. Kine, Toltz, King and Day, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Mr. Kino: We are sorry that your 
name was not mentioned in our story. 


We Will Put This in Our 
“Westinghouse Frigidaire” 


To the Editor: 


We note on page 34 of the August 
1940 issue of American Business thi 
use of our trade mark, Carborundum, as 
an ordinary word. 

The chemical term for this manufac 
tured abrasive is silicon carbide, and th 
word Carborundum, coined by us, i 
registered in many of the commerciall\ 
important countries of the world as 
trade mark for products of our manu 
facture, among them silicon carbide. Sili- 
con carbide is also manufactured by 
number of other companies which hav 
their own trade names for this product, 
such as Crystolon, Carbolon, Natrun 
dum, and others. 

Since in the above instance you aré 
referring to silicon carbide in a general 
sense, and not specifically to that mac 
by us, the general term, silicon carbide 
should be substituted for our trad 
mark, Carborundum, in any futur 
printing of this article. Furthermore, 
whenever you have occasion to refer to 
this manufactured abrasive in a general 
way, we ask that you use the chemical 
term, silicon carbide.—Cuartes KNouprer, 
vice president, The Carborundum Com 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Mr. Knuprer: Hereafter, it will be 
“silicon carbide,” as you so correctly 
suggest. It was stupid of our writer, 
dumb of our editor, and unpardonable 
on the part of the copy editing depart- 
ment to thus appropriate your trace 
mark. But, like Kodak, Frigidaire, Cel- 
luloid, Cellophane, and other good names, 
yours for silicon carbide, “Carborun- 
dum,” is so good it just can’t stay out 
of the language. 


' 


He Says “American Business’ 
Is Too Vehement 


To the Editor: 


Has journalism gotten to the poi 
where, in order to gain attention to 
article, writers must resort to the use 
obnoxious words that leave a sour taste 
toward the article, and even less regard 
for the author? 
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In my vpinion the same results could 
have been obtained in your article, “The 
Letters You Sign,” in your February 
issue Of American Business, without the 
use of the words, “stink, smell,” ete— 
M. Zutiow, Zullows’, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Mr. ZuLiow: “Stink” is not an elegant 
word, but it is impressive and it has be- 
come quite widely used among young 
moderns today. As a matter of fact, it 
is a good Anglo-Saxon word. 

There is a story told—we believe we 
saw it in the Reader’s Digest not long 
go—about a woman who said she did 
iot want to sit next to Daniel Webster 
because he “smelled.” His reply was: 
‘Madam, it is you who smell—I stink.” 


But An Official 
Wouldn’t Know 


!'o the Editor: 


Under “Trend of Business,” March is- 
ue, I note reference to the now-famous 
Cranberry Check.” I also note your 
haracterization of the official responsible 
sic); we, who meet up with the “mob” 
from field agent to technical advisor, 

certainly enjoyed that “responsible.” 

At any rate, I submitted your para- 
graph to our IBM operator, and he tells 
me that the error was caused by the 
‘elusive 1 in subtract position” and the 

“board” being “wired wrong” cause the 
“hot nine” to function. But, of course, 

n Official is not supposed to know that. 
-L. F. Martin, treasurer, Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Mr. Wertman, We 
Agree 
lo the Editor: 


I am glad to know that our treatment 
of salesmen is getting such publicity as 
you gave it in the February issue of 
\merIcAN Business; in fact, I can see 
no reason why salesmen should not be 
treated as we treat them because we need 
them just as badly as they need us, and 
this has always been the assumption 
under which we worked.—F. R. Wenrr- 
MAN, vice president, S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 


Correspondents Deserve 
Attention 


To the Editor: 


From time to time good business men 
write me letters which state at the close, 
“Dictated but not read.” Is the use of 
such a statement good policy? Is it good 
usage? It rubs me the wrong way.— 
B. C. Hences, business director, McCleary 
Sanitarium and = Hospital, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. 

Mr. Hepces: We should certainly vote 
igainst the use of the phrase, “Dictated 
but not read,” in business letters. To 
our way of thinking, it is an insult to 
the person to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. It says, in so many words, that 
he is not important enough to warrant 
your reading the letter before it is sent. 
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Production running 100% over 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for 
three new plant additions! Three 
shifts—24 hours a day! Employ- 
ment up! Peak efficiency! That's 
how the Warner & Swasey Co. 
answered the call for turret 
lathes— Defense’s No. 1 machine 
tool need! 


Warner & Swasey’s “front cffice” 
producticn keeps step with shop 
output! Sales Manager Walter K. 
Pailey (above) says, “Our execu- 
tives materially increase their 
capacity by dictating memoranda, 
details, correspondence to their 
Ediphones.” 


~ 


\ 





Break through the bottleneck of business detail 
by talking your work away! 
In Nationai Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever executive capacity 
may be hampered by business details — Edison Voicewriters are needed. 
How about you — are you getting the most out of yourself? To see how a 
new Ediphone will step up your output, just ‘phone “Ediphone,” your city 
or write us, Dept. A4, (address below’). 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, "RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” 
| Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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LESS [nan 1700 


a. Xe _Coory clach-tick 


bungd us chosen % the ond of 1941.» 


The average tusiness office hus Cots 


than 1700 normal working how tofe/ 


Underwood Master Typewriters 


Save Typing Time— Executives and secretaries 
know that Underwood Typewriters save impor- 
tant office time by producing a higher quality of 
finished work with greater ease and increased 
speed. Underwood's extreme simplicity and oper- 
ating ease make it the choice of typists every- 
where. That is why over 5 million office-size 
Underwood Typewriters have been produced and 
sold. Telephone our local Branch for a free trial 
in your own office. 


The only way America can Get more 
time is to Save it. Let’s make 
Time-Saving a National Obligation. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


Save Accounting Time—tTake care of Accounts 
Receivable and Payable. Maintain stock records, 
handle pay rolls, including all records demanded 
by Federal and State governments! Underwood 
Elliott Fisher not only produces three complete 
lines of accounting machines but maintains a 
nation-wide organization to help your own ac- 
counting department develop the right machine 
method. Telephone our local Branch today! 


Underwood tlhott lisher— 


, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Hours Lker 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines 


Save Figuring Time—Piace greater speed and 
accuracy behind your figuring jobs with the 
famous streamlined Underwood Sundstrand. With 
only 10 numeral keys the operator employs Touch 
Figuring just as your secretary uses Touch Typ- 
ing. With a mere handful of keys to operate she 
keeps her eyes on her ‘“‘copy’’—not on the key- 
board. Underwood Sundstrand Simplicity is your 
assurance of Accuracy. Telephone our local 
Branch for a free trial. 


Save Personal Time—order an Underwood 
Portable for use at home. . . to get the jump on 
tomorrow's work today! The famous Underwood 
Champion Portable embodies many features of the 
big business Underwood. There is a wide range 
of Noiseless and Standard models from which to 
choose. Telephone any 
Underwood Dealer or our 
local Branch for a free trial. 
Every 
Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Machine is Backed 
by Nation-Wide 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / ae 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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friend of mine, who em- 
ploys about four hundred 
people in an electro-plat- 
ing business, must have 


J USINESS is beginning to 
feel the pinch of war. A 


nickel to operate. He 
thought he was all set. His 
supplier had assured him 
that there was plenty of 
nickel to take care of the 
defense requirements with- 
out affecting the supplies 
for non-defense industries. 
So he went along with only 
his normal inventories. 
Then out of the clear he 
received notice there would be no more nickel for him, 
that the entire production would hereafter be diverted 
to defense needs. So when his present stock of nickel 
is used, the only thing he can do is to lay off his 
employees and wait. Multiply this case by 10,000 
others who are being affected by diversion of steel, 
zinc, aluminum, nickel, and other materials vital to 
war needs, and you can see how foolish it is to predict 
how the war is going to affect business. If there is 
an inflationary boom, as some think, it will certainly 
be spotty. And one wonders,’ when he reads the pre- 
dictions of a labor shortage by 1942, if consideration 
has been given to just such situations as we have 
cited. We are in the war. Business as usual has taken 


a holiday. 


California’s Opportunity 

More important than what is happening to busi- 
ness now is what will happen after Hitler is stopped, 
and the guns are beaten back into plowshares. Take 
the case of Los Angeles. When we were there attend- 
ing the Pacific Coast Sales Managers Conference our 
San Francisco friends were all hot and bothered 
about the industrial strides which Los Angeles was 


8 


making. For years they admitted grudgingly that 
Los Angeles was a nice place to play. But they 
insisted that San Francisco would always be the 
business capital of the Pacific Coast, and to prove it 
they pointed to their bank clearings. Yet as they 
talked, Harry Chandler sold Donald Douglas an 
idea. The airplane industry came to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Then came the war. Today new aircraft 
plants are springing up all over the place and workers 
are pouring in to enjoy the California climate and 
the full pay envelopes of a war-fattened aircraft in- 
dustry. Even the solace of largest bank clearings 
has been snatched away from San Francisco. But up 
north men take comfort in the fact that while San 
Francisco may not be having Southern California’s 
industrial boom, neither will it have Los Angeles’ 
post-war headache. When the planes have been built, 
what is going to happen to the thousands of workers 
now employed in these aircraft plants? It is going to 
take a lot of long-range planning and much cour- 
ageous action to find employment for these people. 
But somehow or other we have the idea that Southern 
California will rise to the emergency and find a way 
to avert what many believe will prove to be its un- 


doing. 


Desert Wisdom 

In Palm Springs there is a successful man. His 
place of business is under a great pepper tree, grow- 
ing in the middle of a road off Palm Canyon Drive. He 
is an old man who has lived his life on the desert. He 
wears a 10-gallon hat and desert togs. He tells for- 
tunes at 50 cents a palm. People come from all over 
the valley and wait in cars for him to reveal what fate 
holds in store for them. It takes him about ten min- 
utes to read the palm of an ordinary customer. 
Movie queens, with more complicated pasts, take 
longer. In the summer, when it is too hot to sit under 
his pepper tree, he moves with the season to Lake 
Tahoe, and in that way increases his sphere of use- 
fulness. Nature and a life in the desert have equipped 
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him with a shrewd ability to read character and given 
him a good measure of sagebrush philosophy. I asked 
him what he considered to be the secret of his success. 
“Well,” he said, “I only tell people what they want 
to hear. I tell them things which will make them 
happy. I never tell them things to make them sad. 
That’s why they come back and bring their friends.” 
You see the old man is a specialist in cheerfulness. 
His job is to make people happy. In these days of 
tragedy and gloom we need more of his philosophy, it 
eems to us. Most of us think too much about im- 
pending calamities. We read too many sordid books. 
We see too many gruesome movies. We listen to too 
many depressing radio programs. Wouldn’t we all 
be better off, and wouldn’t the world be better off, if 
we took a leaf from this desert philosopher? 


Death Valley Scotty 


Next to a good fight people love a good mystery. 
tight now folks on the Pacific Coast are all adither 
over Death Valley Scotty and his $2,000,000 castle. 
‘’hey want to know where Scotty gets his money. Is 
there anything to the story, which has never been 
denied, that somewhere out in the borax country 
Scotty has a mysterious cache in which millions of 
dollars in gold and gold certificates are hidden? Is it 
true that every time he needs a few thousand dollars 
he backs a truck up to this secret hiding place and 
loads it up with glistening gold nuggets? If so, 
where is the hiding place? One of his old grubstakers 

former Ambassador Gerard—got so wrought up 
thinking about this hidden gold, that last month he 
sued Scotty in the California courts for an account- 
ing. Meanwhile Death Valley Scotty sits awhittling 
in his castle—if it is his—enjoying all the hubbub. 
When I was there he told me 14,000 people drove out 
to Death Valley last year just to get a look at his 
castle. He charged them $1.00 admission. This year 
the “take” will be even larger, and next year as a 
result of the publicity from the trial, what many 
thought to be a desert folly bids fair to become a 
profitable business. The real owner of the castle is 
A. M. Johnson, retired Chicago capitalist. But the 
public won’t believe it. It spoils the mystery. People 
are that way. So if you really want to get people 
talking over the back fence about your business, hook 
it onto a mystery. If the mystery is baffling enough 
they will beat a path to your door. 


The New Order 


Most business men in San Francisco think that re- 
gardless of who wins the war, we are sure to wind up 
with a new order here in America. Some think it may 
take a revolution to bring the change about, but most 
think it will be attained by evolution rather than 
revolution. This new order will be democracy’s an- 
swer to the challenge of national socialism. All that 
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is good and worth-while in national socialism will be 
built into our new economic system. All that is bad 
will be left out. There will be a wider distribution of 
wealth and the national income. There will be less 
poverty in the midst of plenty. There will be nationali- 
zation of the essential industries and all utilities. Their 
will be nationalization of labor unions. There will be a 
larger measure of government control over business, 
agriculture, and education. There will be federal laws 
governing relationships now controlled by the several 
states. Private enterprise will exist, but more as a 
way of life than an opportunity to profit. Corpora- 
tions will be more widely owned. There will be federal 
control of money and credit, including insurance and 
banking. And there will be honest elections. As you 
listen to these folks out on the Pacific Coast, you 
catch the spirit of bold thinking. Theirs is the 
courage of a new country. They want a better 
America, and they mean to have it. It is a different 
thinking than you find in the East. It is less hide- 
bound, more forward-looking. 


Utopia in Apacheland 


On U. S. Highway 70, just west of Roswell, New 
Mexico, is the reservation of the Mescalero Apaches. 
They are just about the toughest tribe of Indians in 
America. Under their chief, Geronimo, they raised so 
much hell that they were finally rounded up and in- 
terned in this mountain fastness as wards of the 
Great White Father in Washington. The Apaches 
have never gone in for newfangled ideas. Most of 
them still live in tepees just as their forefathers did. 
Property is owned by the tribe. There are no capi- 
talists, no economic royalists, no labor unions. In 
fact there is no labor, at least not if it can be avoided. 
All the able-bodied men do is hunt and fish. The 
squaws do the chores which simplifies the problems of 
life for the men. The principal subject of conversa- 
tion is the new road which the Great White Father 
is building through the reservation, and what to 
wear next Fourth of July at the Dance of the Devils. 
There is a school, also run by the Great White 
Father, but no one pays very much attention to it. 
Education in Mescalero is a useless sort of thing. 
And so life goes on week in and week out, year in and 
year out, just as it has for hundreds of years. The 
old men of the tribe listen to all this talk about a 
new order and grunt. They can’t understand what 
the excitement is all about. What white men call 
national socialism they have had for a thousand 
years. They had it long before Karl Marx and 
Adolph Hitler thought about it. They still have it. 
The fact that they are just where they were a 
thousand years ago doesn’t matter. Nothing matters 
in Mescalero. Nothing matters in any society where 
the desire to work and to prosper is replaced by the 
desire to sit and let a benevolent government do the 
worrying. People are that way.—J. C. A. 
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Check List of Employee 
Relations Policies 





It is almost never the big important things which cause 
employeetrouble, disloyalty and dissatisfaction. Hereis 
a study of many seemingly trivial matters, all of which 
haveled to trouble. Some of the suggested remedies may 
be helpful in insuring against shutdowns and disputes 





A DARTNELL REPORT 


l What arrangements have you 
® for the employee, not subject 
to collective bargaining, to discuss 
salary or wage rates, changes in 
compensation, raises, or other com- 
pensation matters? Unless it is 
made reasonably easy and pleasant 
for the employee to bargain in- 
dividually, he is much more prone 
to join some agitation for collec- 
tive bargaining. Unless it is pos- 
sible for each employee to discuss 
wage and salary matters with a 
responsible and sympathetic indi- 
vidual, no group of employees is 
ever in the right frame of mind to 
do best work. 


Are rank and file employees 

® ever afforded an opportunity 
to meet or talk with responsible 
officers or officials? Do rank and 
file employees always have to deal 
with minor “bosses” or supervisors 
who have little or no authority? 
Employees are quick to sense the 
fact that foremen, foreladies, small 
department heads, minor super- 
visors have little or no authority. 
This does not mean a constant 
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stream of employees going over the 
heads of their immediate super- 
visors, but it is always healthy for 
employees and supervisors as well 
to know that higher-ups are fully 
aware of what is going on. 


What routine is available for 
® grievances, both collective or 
individual? Such arrangements 
iron out minor difficulties and fric- 
tion before they develop into big 
issues to cause trouble. Any rou- 
tine set up for this purpose should 
be in charge of a man who has 
authority to “do something” about 
each legitimate grievance. Not just 
“talk ’em out of it.” Talk is cheap 
and never settles anything when 
action is needed. 


Do higher-ups in your com- 

® pany—officers, top executives, 
and other management executives 
—let themselves be seen in the gen- 
eral offices, in the shops, factories, 
enough to convince workers that 
they are in close touch with af- 
fairs? Nothing encourages work- 
ers more or gives them greater 


confidence than seeing with their 
own eyes evidence that overall 
management officials have time, or 
take time to note and appreciate 
changes, improvements, production 
methods, new equipment, and shop 
technique. In a recent article Gen- 
eral Wavell, whose soldiers chased 
the Italians all over North Africa, 
said that a general should not con- 
fine his activities to headquarters, 
but should get out with the troops 
occasionally and let them see him. 
The president, vice president, gen- 
eral manager who spend the en- 
tire day, day after day, closeted 
in their offices may be doing good 
work—of a _ sort—but results 
would improve if they made more 
informal visits to all departments. 
Some top management officials are 
actually no more than “ghosts” to 
the rank and file, because they are 
never encountered by the workers 
in the flesh. 


5 What happens to an employee 
® in your organization who calls 
attention to something inefficient, 
unpleasant, wasteful, or which may 
reflect unfavorably on a superior? 
Is he told to mind his own busi- 
ness? Is he criticized for being a 
trouble maker? Is he put on a spot 
by some minor supervisor whose 
dignity is pricked? Actually there 
is so much of this “mind your own 
business” attitude in many organi- 
zations that employees become cal- 
loused to waste, inefficiency, and 
repeated blundering because they 
know their ears will be pinned back 
if any mention is made of true 
conditions. Many an_ executive 
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He Is a Good 
Worker—but 


he hears much about the 
company which is not 
true. He has never seen or 
met any of the top men in 
the company. People tell 
him he is not getting a 
fair deal. He wonders. He 
thinks the company is 
earning big profits. In 
some companies he would 
be properly informed. He 
would have access to 
skilled personnel men who 
would take time to give 
him facts. He would be 
invited to offersuggestions 
and ideas. But so far as he 
knows he is just a “‘num- 
ber’’ to the big men in the 
company, none of whom 
he has ever even seen 
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would shudder to know how much 
waste is countenanced by people 
who could correct it if they felt 
free te yiake suggestions or offer 
constructive criticism. 


What insurance have you that 
® unusually good work by rou- 
tine workers is noticed and com- 
mended? In some organizations 
good work may be noticed, but it 
is never applauded, nor are the 
best workers ever singled out for 
praise or reward. Every depart- 
ment should have some yardstick 
by which employees are gauged, 
and where unusually good per- 
formance is found, it should be 
praised and publicly noticed or at 
least called to the attention of 
everyone in the department where 
the good work was accomplished. 
This is more important than it 
seems. 


What is done in your organi- 
= zation to create better under- 
standing and greater cooperation 
between departments? Many a 
bottleneck can be traced to hos- 
tility between department mana- 
gers. Example: A rush order was 
hurried through six departments 
for delivery. Receiving room re- 
ceived a box of parts for the or- 
der, but the box was improperly 
labeled. Receiving clerk permitted 
the box to remain in his depart- 
ment three days without determin- 
ing its contents. Meanwhile search 
throughout the plant failed to re- 
veal the parts. Receiving clerk’s 
alibi was that no one told him what 
the box contained. Had he been 
properly trained and alert he 
would have investigated. Regular 
meetings of department heads, su- 
pervised by responsible executives 
who encourage each department 
head to make suggestions, iron out 
interdepartment friction, will aid 
in eliminating much waste, lost 
time, and needless delays. 


What safeguards have you set 

® up against petty graft, nepo- 
tism, religious or racial prejudices 
among foremen, department heads, 
inspectors, and people in positions 


of minor authority over others? 
Here are some recent bad prac- 
tices rooted out of one company: 
selling baseball pool 
tickets; foremen boasting that 
people of certain racial stock 
would not be tolerated in their de- 
partments; foremen hiring only 
men recommended by certain 
church officials. (Perhaps the 
foremen should never be permitted 
to hire men, but in this case they 
another case investi- 


Foremen 


were.) In 
gated, a minor supervisor ran 
dances and virtually forced young 
employees in his department to at- 
tend on the implied threat of dis- 
charge unless they did attend or 
bought tickets. These seem as if 
they were exceptional or petty 
grievances, but they are all too 
common in many organizations. In 
other organizations minor super- 
visors attempt to influence political 
actions, voting, condone indiscrim- 
inate hat-passing for charities of 
dubious merit, and engage in or 
condone other activities which 
chisel away small sums from low 
paid workers. 


What happens when an em 
# ployee in your organization 
suffers bereavement, illness, acci- 
dent, or other misfortune? Does 
his misfortune go unnoticed? Or is 
there some one responsible for of- 
fering aid, extending sympathy, or 
visiting? Here is an opportunity 
for real morale building which is 
often neglected. 


l What opportunity do your 
# employees have to learn 
about the progress your company 
is enjoying? What information do 
they have to know what becomes 
of the goods they make, who buys 
their products, how they are sold‘ 
Highly specialized production 
techniques of today often prevent 
many employees from ever seeing 
a finished product which they help 
manufacture or handle. Thus they 
have little opportunity to develop 
pride in their work, or see how 
their work contributes to the fin- 
ished product. Developing ways to 
let them see the product finished 
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“Our Men Are Loyal and Contented!" 


Says many an executive only to be awakened rudely by demands from a ‘‘grievance 


committee, 


or the threat to strike. Here are listed fifteen proved sources of em- 





ployee friction. Of course, you may say, ‘“‘But such things couldn’t happen in my 
plant.’’ So did every other executive who ever faced a workers’ committee. Most 
labor difficulty may be traced back to a whole series of ‘‘small sores,’’ not one of 
which is important in itself, but combined become irritants, and cause trouble 





or in use, to show them how it is 
finally disposed of helps make them 
feel the importance of their work 
and creates more pride in their 
accomplishments. 


l Do your employees depend 
® on loan sharks, high in- 
terest loans, or other less satisfac- 
tory methods of obtaining money 
when a financial emergency arises? 
A company has no legal and per- 


haps little, if any moral, responsi- 
bility for employees’ money 
trouble, yet a well managed credit 
union financed by employees often 
proves to be a sound bit of em- 
ployee relations policy. 


l What efforts are made to 
= “upgrade” employees in 
your business? Does the new em- 
ployee receive proper help and in- 
struction? Do younger employees 


ever receive assistance in prepara- 
tion for better jobs? Does any one 
in authority know of the efforts 
employees are making to improve 
their skill or ability? A recent 
check of all employees in one or- 
ganization of about 200 people 
showed that more than one-third 
were going to night school, tak- 
ing correspondence courses, at- 


' tending series of lectures, or other- 


wise making (Continued on page 44) 
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Some economists predict that the decrease in our birth rate means the end 


of prosperity and expansion. But they forget that a rabbit-like birth rate in 
some Latin American countries has failed to lift the people to prosperity 





A high birth rate and rapid population 
standard of living, for if this were true, 
replaced by homes such as this one, ani 


MUST AMERICA STAND STILL 
AFTER THE EMERGENCY? 





America has reached its saturation point. We are ina 
mature economy. Population increases have dwindled, 
and we cannot expect further expansion. This is the 
story of the alarmists and apologists who predict an 
endless «a of unemployment. But are they all wrong? 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


HE New Deal started out on the 
theory that the depression would 
be quickly overcome by eliminating 
competition (NRA codes) and es- 
pecially by manipulating the dol- 
lar. It then turned, in 1934, to 
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pump priming as the panacea, in 
addition to wealth distribution 
policies, both of which were sup- 
posed to make “money go around.” 
By 1936, Washington looked upon 
the depression as belonging to the 


past and started to put on th: 
brakes to avoid a runaway boom 
The theoretical house of cards col 


lapsed in the recession of 1937, 
thus compromising the entire New 


Deal. 

It didn’t take long for Wash 
ington economists to find that th: 
failure of spending policies t 


create a lasting upturn was no 


failure at all. The trouble is wit! 
our economic system, they dis 
covered, which has changed— 
change that must have occurred « 
or around October 25, 1929. U 
to that date we were juvenil 
growing and expanding like 

youngster outgrowing his ol 
trousers. We needed new ones ‘ 
the time and this demand kept t 
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wheels turning. Now, we have 
reached maturity and don’t need 
to change our economic trousers 
anymore. We can wear them un- 
til they fall to pieces, which is 
supposed to mean that industry 
has no markets, that excess capaci- 
ties loom large and unemployment 
is to be with us forever—unless the 
government steps in by “compen- 
sating” devices to offset this so- 
called contraction tendency. 

This rationalization is not just 
a crackpot idea. It has been for- 
mulated and argued for by out- 
standing professors and by in- 
fluential advisors to the President. 
It is used to justify permanent 
deficits and governmental money 
spending. Often it is a basic jus- 
tification for governmental inter- 
ference in every major field of en- 
terprise. The problem of cyclical 
fluctuations has been replaced by 
a much greater problem of secular 
or structural change, which is sup- 
posed to consist of this: The nat- 
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ural tendency of capitalistic so- 
ciety to progress has ceased. 
“Secular stagnation” 
where progress used to rule. 

To brain trust economists, evi- 
dences of our approaching the 
state of “maturity” are abundant. 
Why should we have in 1937 20 
per cent less per capita production 
than in 1929 (in terms of identical 
purchasing power of the dollar) if 
not because of such structural up- 
heaval? If all the money spent in 
the previous few years has not had 
the expected effect of starting a 
new upturn, then, of course, it 
must be due to something struc- 
tural and not to wrong policies. 
So, at least, think official and un- 
official advisors to the government, 
who point in particular to the de- 
clining birth rate and the decrease 
in the rate of growth of industrial 
and housing equipment. American 
population increased by 16,000,000 
in the twenties, but only by 8,000,- 
000 in the thirties, and the rate 
tends to decline further. The con- 
struction boom of the twenties was 
followed by stagnation or very 
slow growth in the thirties, during 
which decade some industries like 
railroads have actually scrapped 
part of their equipment. The 
prophets—in the disguise of statis- 
ticians—even go so far as to as- 
sure us that no more “revolution- 
ary” technical development will 
occur. They claim to know that 
the possibilities of important new 
inventions are definitely declining. 

Note that similar defeatist talk 
arises in each major depression. In 
the late seventies, as well as in the 
nineties, there was a great deal of 
discussion about both the end of 
technological progress and the de- 
cline of capitalism. In recent years 
the rest of the capitalistic world, 
from totalitarian Germany to dem- 
ocratic Britain, has not shown 
much of a penchant toward such 
pessimism. France, however, ought 
to be a clinical case for the ma- 
ture-economy theory. For two 
decades or so France’s population 
would actually have declined had 
it not been for immigration. At 
the same time French economy, 


prevails 


except for the inflation period of 
the early twenties, has not made 
much of an industrial inroad. 
But “overmature” France had all 
thréugh the depression less unem- 
ployment than any other major 
country, while comparatively 
“young” nations like Germany and 
Italy were the hardest hit. 

The most instructive foreign 
case is that of England, where the 
birth rate has also been declining 
for quite a while. This oldest in- 
dustrial country showed in the 
decade after the World War defi- 
nite signs of slackening in economic 
progress, but turned the corner 
after 1932 and had quite an up- 
swing in the following five years. 
According to the mature-economy 
argument, the declining birth rate 
ought to affect the housing indus- 
try in particular, which in turn 
affects the demand for lumber, 
steel, cement, etc. But England 
had probably the greatest housing 
boom in her history—without using 
the government’s credit—in the 
same period in which construction 
in the United States lagged. 

The explanation of the striking 
contrast between British and 
American housing development in 
the thirties is simple enough. We 
had an unusual housing boom 
previous to 1929, and created an 
overcapacity largely on specula- 
tive expectations. The consequent 
decline of rents would naturally 
inhibit new building for some time, 
even if exorbitant wages and other 
monopolistic manipulations would 
not paralyze the building trades. 
English home building, on the 
other hand, had been very limited 
ever since the World War. Con- 
sequently, a housing shortage de- 
veloped indicated by rising rents, 
especially in the southern areas 
which profited by the protectionist 
policies prevailing since 1931. Due 
to largely outmoded and partly 
insufficient housing conditions, fos- 
tered by a rising national income 
large-scale migrations 
from the North, London and other 
areas enjoyed in 1933-38 a good- 
sized construction boom. 

The chief argument of the ma- 


and_ by 
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Dr. Palyi, shown here in his extensive, 
specialized research library, is one of 
the country’s most widely known 
economists and financial writers 


ture-economy theory, the alleged 
effect of a declining birth rate on 
building constructon, did not ap- 
ply in the country which has the 
greatest claim on maturity. The 
truth is that a smaller number of 
children tends to decrease the de- 
mand for accommodations, but 
marriages and migrations may re- 
main more important in determin- 
ing the demand for homes than the 
birth rate. In the past, the big 
housing booms of this country had 
little to do with the birth rate; 
they were stimulated by immigra- 
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tion and by population shifts to 
the urban centers. The economic 
status of the population is the 
decisive factor. The more pros- 
perous a population, the more 
space it demands and the quicker 
it writes off as obsolete its existing 
housing facilities. A house that 
can do for forty years for poor 
people may appear obsolete to the 
well-to-do after twenty or less win- 
ters. Economic progress deter- 
mines the demand for housing, and 
not vice versa. Witness the ten- 
dency all over the western world 
to give up city homes and move to 
suburban districts, a tendency 
which could keep all carpenters 
busy for a generation or longer— 
at whatever the birth rate. 

As a matter of fact, numbers 
per se are from the point of view 
of capitalistic growth only of 
secondary importance. Modern in- 
dustrial development did not get 
under way in the most densely 
populated regions of China and 
India. Economic progress consists 
in creating wealth, which in turn 
creates new demands for goods, 
permitting the creation of more 
wealth, and so on. This self-repro- 
ducing character of wealth-crea- 
tion must be understood. A small 
but increasingly rich population is 
a far better market for a growing 
industry than a large but poor 
and backward nation. Belgium’s 
industrial output was greater than 
that of the five-times-more popu- 
lous Italy; England’s 46,000,000 
produce and consume more manu- 
factured goods than Russia’s 
180,000,000. Four millions in 
Switzerland constitute a much 
larger market than 20,000,000 in 
Mexico. Fewer men who produce 
more goods now than more men did 
previously are also able to absorb 
more products. Of course, if we 
think of per capita consumption as 
constant, and do not believe that 
the progress of civilization per- 
mits the raising of living stand- 
ards, then indeed we may be doubt- 
ful about the possibility of further 
economic progress. 

But the allegedly declining trend 
of house building is only part of 


the story. The ace in the hole of 
the mature-economy argument is 
the assumed end of revolutionary 
technological progress. To ap- 
praise this argument one must dig 
deeper into the underlying theory. 
It contends that the difference be 
tween full-fledged business and de 
pression (or between full employ 
ment and under-employment) con 
sists in the amount of investmen 
flowing into new plants and othe: 
durable or capital goods. It wa 
the introduction of the railroad, 
the steamship, the gas and electri: 
plants, the automobile, etc. (i 
addition to housing) which per 
mitted time and again the vas 
capital expansions, the last o! 
which we are supposed to have see: 
in 1929. Nothing of the kind ca: 
be repeated again, it is contended 
Mere replacement of obsolescenc 
is such a slow and _piecemea 
process even when accompanied, as 
it admittedly is, by technological! 
improvements and higher efficien 
cy, that it could not make up for 
the lack of new investment outlets 
In short, we may save all the 
money in the world but can’t use it 
productively (in the capitalistic 
framework) because we won’t be 
able to find profitable outlets for it. 
Now, in the first place, who can 
foretell whether there will be no 
more revolution in our system of 
transportation or production? But 
the assumption is based on more 
than one false premise. It is es- 
pecially a false premise that only 
technological progress of that so- 
called revolutionary kind necessi- 
tates or permits large volumes of 
new investments. The less spec- 
tacular but more insidious course 
of a gradually changing technique 
in many industries, such as in 
creating substitutes, refining the 
ultimate product, sharpening the 
instruments of production, has- 
tening the process of obsolescence, 
introducing new types of products 
—inventions and innovations which 
lower costs or increase productivi 
ty—all result in _ necessitating 
sums for investment which cou! 
be, as totals, comparable to those 
absorbed in (Continued on page 4’) 
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Better Quality—Higher 
Less Competition 





Selling fruit cakes for 
more than $1.00 a pound 
‘when others sell them as 
low as 25 cents a pound is 
why the Collin Street 
Bakery gets repeat orders 
every year and operates at 
a reasonably good profit 





BY CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


ELLOW bakers and _ other 

friends told Tom McElwee that 
he was nutty as a fruit cake to 
throw overboard an annual fruit 
cake volume of several hundred 
thousand pounds just because the 
field was very competitive. But 
Mr. McElwee didn’t exactly quit 
business or even change lines—he 
simply changed his methods of dis- 
tribution and has made good 
money ever since. 

Mr. McElwee operates the Collin 
Street Bakery, in Corsicana, 
Texas. With the exception of his 
customers scattered throughout 
many nations, not many people 
outside of central Texas ever 
heard of Corsicana. Its chief point 
of interest, other than being the 
home of the De Luxe White Fruit 
Cake, is the fact that it has an 
eight-story building; otherwise, it 
is just like numerous other agricul- 
tural towns. 

For the past thirty years, Mr. 
McElwee has been baking fruit 
cakes — good ones, too. For 
twenty-two years he was in the 
competitive field, baking cakes on a 
volume basis and selling them to 
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Tom McElwee grew tired of selling his fruit cakes on a competitive basis. Then 
he made them so good price ceased to be a factor, and sales grew until now his 
business includes orders from every state and many different foreign countries 


some of the biggest retailers in 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
and other cities . . . to steamship 
lines, catering departments of rail- 
roads, and many other outlets, for 
these people liked good fruit cakes. 
But each year even the old mer- 
chants frequently would say: 
“Sure your cakes are the best we 
ever handled; but we can buy 
Smith’s cakes for less money.” 

During all of his baking experi- 
ence, one point this baker noticed 
was this: When one of his fruit 
cakes was given as a Christmas 
present, the person giving the cake 
was highly pleased with the enthu- 
siastic appreciation received, and 
the person receiving the cake 
usually bought some next year for 
his friends or customers as well as 
for personal use. This gave Mr. 
McElwee an idea—he would leave 
the competitive price field and sell 
a quality line of fruit cakes by 
mail, 


For the past eight or nine years, 
this Texas baker has done no 
wholesale fruit cake business. He 
has a few salesmen, commission 
men that work at some profession 
for ten months of the year and 
then get out and make themselves 
$1,500 to $2,000 for six weeks’ 
work in November and December. 
Other representatives are part- 
time or spare-time workers—ex- 
press company employees or such 
fellows that have once tried a De 
Luxe White Fruit Cake and de- 
cided that they could sell these 
cakes to the business executives 
they have contacted in the line of 
their regular duties. 

Supplementing the personal 
calls of these commission men, this 
baker uses direct-mail advertising. 
No price is quoted in any mailing 
piece. These mailing pieces are ar- 
tistic, weaving the romance of se- 
lecting just the right ingredients 
from all parts (Continued on page 47) 
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BRIGGS NEVER STOPS FIGHTING 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


No chance here for a maintenance 
man to breathe disease producing dust 
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Lead poisoning, silicosis, respiratory diseases fron 
dust—these are but a few of the hazards which n: 
longer haunt workers of Briggs Manufacturing Com 
pany since it began the “‘all out’’ fight on work hazard: 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


E like to think of it as human 
engineering,” the doctor con- 
cluded. 

“It is that,” the director agreed. 
“And you might add that it pays 
dividends on a considerable invest- 
ment.” 

The occasion was an interview 
with H. J. Roesch, director of in- 
dustrial relations of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
on this company’s notable success 
in preventing the occurrence of 
occupational diseases among its 
20,000 employees. Mr. Roesch had 
called in Dr. J. L. Glees, medical 
director, to explain the procedure 
in his department. Later, Walter 
H. Konetzko, the chemist, related 
some of his experiences in the 
never-ending effort to make every 
department of every Briggs fac- 
tory a safe place to work. 

Briggs has invested large sums 
in research and equipment to ac- 
complish this purpose. And other 
large sums are required to main- 
tain the program. The Briggs 
medical and hygienic laboratories 
are fully equipped with all the 
most modern devices and materials. 
Two physicians, two technicians, 
and one chemist devote their full 
time to hygiene. This, it should be 
emphasized, is in addition to the 
first aid department which employs 
other doctors, nurses, attendants, 
and consultants. Briggs ranks at 


the top in accident prevention, but 
this article is confined to methods 
of preventing the occurrence of 
occupational discases. 

“Detroit is famous as the mass 
production capital of the world,” 
Mr. Roesch said. “But it is also 
becoming famous in another re- 
spect—one that is not ordinarily 
associated with industrial produc- 
tion. Detroit for the past three 
years has had the best health 
record of any large city in Ameri- 
ca. This is due in very large 
measure to the very subject we are 
discussing—to preventive measures 
adopted and maintained by most 
of the Detroit manufacturers. 

“We spare absolutely no ex- 
pense or effort to make every de- 
partment of our factories a safe 
place to work—safe for health as 
well as safe for life and limb. We 
spent half a million dollars in com- 
bating lead poisoning alone. We 
overcame it and we haven’t had a 
single case of lead poisoning in 
more than three years. 

“But we don’t stop when we have 
installed special equipment to safe- 
guard the employees. Eternal vig'- 
lance is, quite literally, the price of 
safety. Our doctors, chemists, ad 
technicians are constantly making 
tests and analyses and devising 
ways and means of preventing » 
jury to health by new materials 
new operations. 
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The medical department works to 
prevent, as well as treat, all diseases 


“In this connection it is perti- 
nent to remark that the current 
defense program is going to in- 
tensify the need for such preven- 
tive measures. Many manufac- 
turers are engaging in work with 
which they have had no previous 
experience, while others will have 
to make changes in the kinds of 
materials they use in regular pro- 
duction. If they do not take rea- 
sonable precautions, they are likely 
to find themselves confronted by 
serious problems before they real- 
ize the danger. There have been 
some sad cases of this kind in the 
past ; it is to be hoped that modern 
methods will prevent the occurrence 
of similar ones in the future. 

“We analyze all materials either 
chemically or biologically to deter- 
mine whether they contain any 
toxic agents. When the purchas- 
ing department receives a requisi- 
tion for some new material, we first 
obtain a sample of that material 
and analyze it before the order is 
approved and placed. 

“For example, much rubber ce- 
ment contains benzol which causes 
anemia. We reject all such prod- 
ucts entirely, because we can get 
others that do not contain harmful 
agents. Similarly, we do not tol- 
erate silica at all, even though 
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If there is any potential harm in this 
dust the chemical analysis reveals it 


Technicians are kept busy reading the 
blood pictures of 20,000 employees 


Fumes are inevitable in some manufacturing processes, but at Briggs there 
is special equipment to collect and control fumes at the source to prevent harm 


our employees in 
where such products might be 
used are equipped with respirators. 

“Where necessary to use a toxic 
product, we first study the opera- 
tion, make tests, and provide ade- 
quate safeguards. Firearms are 
dangerous, but firearms can be 
handled quite safely; so with in- 


departments 


dustrial materials and operations. 

“We know that we are succeed- 
ing in our efforts. But just by 
way of comparison, we make peri- 
odic surveys of our health insur- 
ance records and compare them 
with the known averages for the 
community or for the country as 
a whole. We (Continued on page 48) 
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Numerous complaints of eye strain were received from the employees of the Howard B. Jones Company. Accurate inspec- 
tion was impaired by glare from the spot source filament lamps; the work was slow and the workers were dissatisfied 


Better Light That Costs Less 





This is a sequel to ‘‘More Light for Less Expense’”’ which 
was published in November 1940. It dealt with office 
lighting, while this article shows how fluorescent light- 
ing speeds production, aids inspection, and cuts costs 
in many different types of factory, shop, and industry 





BY E. M. SHANKS 


BOUT 80 per cent of the nine 
hundred employees of the Gal- 

vin Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago, work under fluorescent il- 
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lumination with an intensity of not 
less than 30 footcandles. The 
average is between 40 and 50 
footcandles. Since the installation 


of fluorescent lighting, C. Gram- 
lich reports that complaints of eye 
strain have almost vanished. In 
addition, the inspection and close 
scrutiny of all parts used in the 
assembly line are greatly facili- 
tated by this soft shadowless light. 
He claims that flaws or disfigura- 
tion are more easily detected. 

Each lighting unit employs the 
rectifying auxiliary and enameled 
reflector suspender 4 feet from thie 
surface of the work tables. Tlie 
fixtures are hung in unbroken lines 
over the production tables. 

When the completed radios as- 
sembled on long rows of tablvs 
finally reach the testing depar'- 
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By equipping the same rocm with fluorescent lighting equipment and increasing the intensity of light to 35 or 40 foot- 
candles, production was stepped up, inspection of parts has become more accurate, and employees are now more satisfied 


ment, considerable static inter- 
ference was encountered. It was 
traced to the adjacent fluorescent 
lighting. To overcome this diffi- 
culty single tube troughs with 
screen mesh covering were installed 
in the surrounding area. 

Almost 60 footcandles of light 
are used where accurate measure- 
ments are required. Micrometer 
and caliper scales can be easily 
and accurately read with the help 
of fluorescent light. 

Some of the production tables 
are still lighted with filament 
lamps. An indirect effect is 
achieved through the use of two 
unbroken troughs, a small one fac- 
ing up and a large one facing 
down. The small trough contains 
the light source—200-watt inside 
frosted bulbs at 2-foot intervals. 
This light is (Continued on page 52) 
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Tolerance at the McGill Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, Indiana, is in tens 
of thousandths of an inch; fluorescent light helps insure uniform accuracy 
and aids in manufacturing as well as in final inspection of the finished product 
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LEFT: Children’s toys individually packed, suitable for home delivery. The playbox carton is shown at lower right of the 
picture. RIGHT: Group of factory-packed products which always meant trouble and extra expense when repacked at store 


Factory-Dealer Plan to Cut 
Shipping LOSSes sso x sm 





Working with box and carton makers and manufactur- 
ers of all kinds of merchandise which was formerly sub- 
ject to heavy losses from damage and breakage Carson- 
Pirie-Scott takes a slice out of former delivery costs 





BOUT two and a half years 

ago, an executive of Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company, big 
Chicago department store, began 
to question why there should be so 
many mark-down loss sales in the 
lamp department. 

He was told that these sales 
were necessary in order regularly 
to “clean out” the lamps damaged 
from handling and soil. He visited 
the sales floor and there saw many 
duplicated samples of table, bou- 
doir, and floor lamps. They were 
all exposed to the handling of the 
customers and also to the natura! 
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accumulation of dust, since they 
could not be kept under cover, even 
though many other decorative 
home furnishings less delicate in 
their finish and less costly per unit 
were being so protected. Next he 
visited the stock room, and there 
saw many extra lamps also ex- 
posed to soil—also a number of 
girls at work to keep them reno- 
vated and to make the lamps ready 
for the next mark-down sale. 

It was soon decided by the com- 
pany that the most practicable 
way to control this loss was 
through more factory prepacking. 





It started with the table lamps, 
where there was the largest volume 
With the aid of a box 
company, a corrugated fibreboard 


of sales. 


carton was designed which would 
safely carry a complete table lamp 
and shade. The sample was sub- 
mitted to the manufacturer and he 
made prompt shipments. 

The prepacking added slightly 
to the manufacturing cost of the 
lamps; there was additional ship- 
ping cost because of the added 
bulk; and the prepacked lamps 
required considerably more wavre- 
housing space. However, there 
were numerous savings otherwise. 
The lamps could be sold in the 
store from sample, and delivered to 
the customer from the warehousé 
merely by pasting a “shipper” on 
the carton. The former mark-down 
losses were éliminated. And there 
was a noticeable increase in the 
sale of these lamps, because ‘hi 
salespeople now had _ confidencé 
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LEFT : Scientifically planned packing of boudoir lamps saved money for the stores when the factory packed them for home 
elivery. RIGHT: Bathroom scales, bread boxes, garbage pail, waste-baskets, and percolators packed at factory to save losses 


hat the customer would receive 
ompletely fresh and unsoiled fac- 
ory stock, promptly delivered. 
\lso, the lamps returned by cus- 
mers now were received back in 
uch better condition, since they 
could be replaced in a carton es- 
pecially designed for easy packing 
nd protecting the goods. 

The good results from this fac- 
tory prepacking venture with table 
lamps were so pronounced that the 
program soon was extended to 
floor and boudoir lamps and to re- 
placement shades—then to numer- 
ous other items in chinaware and 
glassware, housewares, to some 
items of furniture, and to a num- 
ber of other merchandise groups. 
In fact, there is now under way a 
store-wide program to extend fac- 
tory prepacking as rapidly and as 
extensively as is practicable to all 
merchandise. 

The Carson Pirie program real- 
ly has broadened into a kind of 
cooperative campaign for factory 
prepacking among all large Chi- 
cago department stores; and, 
through a tie-in with the general 
program of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, it has 
gained national significance. At a 
recent N. R. D. G. A. convention 
held in Chicago, a report was made 
by the local committee in prepack- 
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ing, which was supplemented by a 
list of several hundred distinct 
items of merchandise now being re- 
ceived in factory unit packs by one 
or more Chicago stores. Many of 
these items have been received 
prepacked for the first time dur- 
ing the past year—that is, during 
the period that the Carson Pirie 
program has been most vigorously 
under way. The experience of this 
company with factory unit-pack 
will illustrate some of the prob- 
lems which this new national mer- 
chandising trend has already met 
or still must meet. 

There are many store examples 
of conveniences and savings which 
can come from a factory prepack. 
Decorated tins with 344 pounds of 
fancy cookies formerly came from 
the manufacturer packed eight 
tins to a container. Now each tin 
is individually prepacked in a neat 
corrugated carton with reuse value 
in the home, as contrasted with the 
former method of packing a tin in 
almost any sort of used carton 
which might be picked up in the 
packing room and which usually 
would require some extra interior 
packing to litter up the customer’s 
home when the box was unpacked. 

One manufacturer formerly was 
in the habit of packing four bath- 
room stools to a container; an- 


other always packed two kitchen 
stools to a container. But, for 
both items, a customer almost 
never wants more than one such 
stool, which thus must be always 
unpacked and then repacked for 
delivery. 

The store used to have a lot of 
trouble with a long bulky carton 
which contained twelve sets of cur- 
tain stretchers. The box, of 
course, was snugly packed by the 
manufacturer; but it was a lot of 
trouble to get out a single set of 
the long thin stretchers, studded 
with pins which would prick the 
fingers and catch onto everything, 
and then repack a set for customer 
delivery. Then this big box must 
be kept around until it was emp- 
tied. At some times of year the 
sale of stretchers wouldn’t be very 
brisk ; hence the last of the dozen 
might become considerably soiled 
and in need of repairs which might 
Today 


these curtain stretchers are com- 


cause a mark-down loss. 


ing in individual cartons, costing 
possibly 5 or 6 cents each but sav- 
ing much nuisance labor and pro- 
tecting the goods. The neat con- 
tainer also is highly valued by the 
housewife customer for the home 
storage of her own set of stretch- 
ers. There have been extensive 
savings from (Continued on page 50) 
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Two years ago there were four vacant lots at this intersection. Today there are four businesses at the intersection whicl 
is a short distance outside Chicago's city limits. This is typical of the growth of highway selling all over the countr: 


WILL DEFENSE ACTIVITY SPEED 
DECENTRALIZATION? 





With the government’s program of spreading defense 
contracts to small communities, building big plants 
on land which was but recently farms, it looks as if 
decentralization is bound to get a shot in the arm 





BY JOHN GARTH 


[* A little area on the Near West 
Side of Chicago, old-timers re- 
member when the Addressograph 
Company had a busy plant a few 
blocks west of Chicago’s famed 
Halsted Street. Today that plant, 
while merged with Multigraph, is 
on the outskirts of Cleveland. It 
is the combined Addressograph- 
Multigraph plant, a modern build- 
ing, surrounded by a beautifully 
landscaped lawn, where a stray 
piece of paper or trash inadvert- 
ently blowing on the well-trimmed, 
carefully-watered lawn is hunted 
down and speared by an alert 
grounds keeper who keeps the 
premises as carefully as a multi- 
millionaire’s country estate. 
Addressograph is not the only 
plant which has been moved away 


from this once busy little area in 
Chicago. There’s the Cracker Jack 
Company, manufacturer of the 
world-famed confection of that 
name. This company was once 
near-neighbor of Addressograph, 
but several years ago moved into 
a modern plant 10 or 12 miles 
southwest of the old one, where 
there is more room, less dust and 
dirt, and generally more satisfac- 
tory conditions. 

Not far from these two com- 
panies was the big plant of Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company 
now moved to Clearing, Illinois, a 
Chicago suburb which has grown 
tremendously by reason of the 
many plants which moved away 
from close-in locations to new 
plants in suburban localities where 


taxes were lower and there is les 
congestion. 

Other plants which moved awa) 
from the same locality as Addresso 
graph, Cracker Jack, and Kellog: 
are the Jefferson Electric Com 
pany and the Benjamin Electri: 
Company. Benjamin’s office wa 
once at Washington and Halsted 
Street, Chicago, with its plan 
nearby. Today both office an 
plant are on a beautiful site near « 
highway just west of the village o! 
Des Plaines, Illinois. Jefferso: 
Electric, once within hailing dis 
tance of Addressograph, is toda: 
happily situated at Bellwood, Illi 
nois, miles west of its former loca 
tion. From this same area, man 
years ago moved the great Wesi 
ern Electric Company, whose big 
plant at Cicero, Illinois, is now on 
of the largest employers in Illi 
nois. Steel Sales Corporation. 
Mills Novelty Company, and Alle: 
B. Wrisley Company are thr 
other companies which moved fro! 
this general vicinity to location 
much further away from the ce: 
tral business district of Chicag: 
Pepsodent Company moved from 
a downtown section to the Paln 
olive Building, then to a mode: 
plant on West 65th Street. Mil 
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Novelty moved from Jackson 
Boulevard near Halsted to a big- 
ger, more modern plant in the 
northwestern section of Chicago, 
and Steel Sales moved from the 
Union Station area to a location 
miles southwest. 

Here, from a small sector of 
Chicago were once ten nationally 
and internationally-known com- 
panies in walking distance of each 
other. Today they have scattered 
over a wide area, seeking more 
room, lower costs, more modern fa- 
cilities, freedom from congestion, 
dust, dirt, smoke, and high taxes. 
It would be possible to select al- 
most any other once-busy manufac- 
turing community of Chicago and 
compile a similar list of big plants 
which have moved away from 
close-in districts. Every one of 
these moves has a tendency to 
create new shopping districts 
around the plants, to attract home 
builders to suburban centers, and 
to depopulate residential districts 
surrounding the old plant loca- 
tions. 

Readers of American Business 
remember the three articles on the 
subject of trends away from down- 
town shopping districts, the failure 
of some important cities to gain 
in population the past ten years, 
ind the general tendency for 
greater business activity away 
from central business and shopping 
districts. This trend is not con- 
fined, as the facts preceding might 
tend to show, to Chicago. In Kan- 
sas City much of the city’s indus- 
trial growth has been on the out- 
skirts. Typical of this is the erec- 
tion, a few years back, of the 
beautiful, modern office of Skelly 
Oil Company in the exclusive 
Country Club District, miles away 
from downtown Kansas City. Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
seems to have stopped expanding 
its facilities in the company’s head- 
quarters at Detroit, because its 
most recent big expansion project 
was the building of a large plant 
at Plymouth, Michigan. Northam 
Warren, famed cosmetic manufac- 
turer, left the congested district of 
downtown New York and built a 
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(Houck Photo) 


Another example of the way in which roadside stores, having left central shop- 
ping areas, are modernizing to stop the man who speeds along the highway 





handsome plant at Stamford, Con- 
necticut, moving into this plant in 
mid-1940. 

These are but a few—a tiny 
fraction—of the many cases which 
indicate a general trend away from 
central business areas. The trend 
has gained in momentum in recent 
years, but it is by no means a new 
development. For fifteen to twenty 
years there has been comparative- 
ly little new building of plant fa- 
cilities in central areas of large 
cities. For a long time the trend 
went unnoticed, until the buildings 
vacated were no longer possible to 
rent and owners began tearing 


(Will Whitmore Photo) 
Lord and Taylor, famed New York department store, is just completing this 
branch on Northern Boulevard, at the outskirts of Manhasset, Long Island 


down apparently sound buildings 
to make way for parking lots and 
filling stations. 

Today every major city is dot- 
ted with parking lots and filling 
stations and second-hand car sales 
lots on the sites of once-famous 
manufacturing and _ industrial 
buildings. The former occupants of 
the property have moved, either to 
small towns distant from the city, 
or to the outskirts or suburban 
areas surrounding the city. Now, 
the nation is engaged in a feverish 
expansion of plant facilities to 
manufacture armaments, _ ships, 
army and navy supplies, and air- 
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craft. Will this vast effort speed 
decentralization? Apparently the 
answer is a vigorous “yes,” for 
even the government has insisted on 
spreading armament work as much 
as possible. 

As every observer knows, the 


early army contracts went to 


plants which had in the past made 


armaments. Obviously, it would 
be impossible to let a contract for 
rifles to some manufacturer in some 
small town in the Middle West who 
had never made a rifle. Inevitably, 
the first contracts went to such 
well-known rifle builders as Win- 
chester at New Haven. But now 
that the first rush of contract- 
letting is over, we learn that a 
small arms plant is being built 
near Denver. Airplane assembly 
plants have been built at Dallas, 
at Tulsa, and at Fort Worth— 
none in downtown areas, but far 
away from the centers of these 
cities. These plants will attract 
thousands of skilled and 
skilled workers. In _ their 
will come at first a few hastily con- 
structed grocery stores, restaur- 
ants, and fruit stores. Later the 
business enterprises, if they pros- 
per, will tend to become more per- 
manent and substantial, and _ be- 
fore we know it there will be new 


semi- 
wake 


shopping districts to draw trade 
away from downtown areas. 

What has happened in Los An- 
geles County is too well known for 
Workers in the many 
aircraft plants and in the plants 
which supply parts and supplies 


comment. 


are creating a tremendous hous- 
ing shortage. They are driving 
as much as 30 and 40 miles to 
and from work because there are 
available 
nearer the plants. These plants 
are a long distance from down- 
town Los Angeles, and will even- 
tually create still more suburbs 
for the city which has already 
been called a “collection of suburbs 
looking for a city.” 

Defense plants under construc- 
tion at such places as Charles- 
town, Indiana, Wilmington, IIli- 
nois, and other small communities 
will speed decentralization as the 


no housing facilities 
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plants become fully manned with 
thousands of workers. What will 
happen to these plants in the fu- 
ture is anybody’s guess, but it 
scarcely seems likely that they will 
be entirely abandoned or disman- 
tled. Some of them, undoubtedly 
will continue in production of one 
kind or another long after the 
present emergency is over. Some 
of them may be dismantled, as 
were war-time plants after the first 
World War ended in 1918. But 
it scarcely seems possible that the 
world will be in such a condition 
that many of these plants will be 
completely abandoned for years. 

What does this mean? It means 
a further dislocation of popula- 
tion, of trade areas, of residential 
communities, and of business prop- 
erty. Thousands of workers from 
the cities will enjoy, for the first 
time in their lives, a taste of living 
in small communities. They will 
learn to garden and to raise vege- 
tables. They will learn to enjoy 
the greater freedom, the lower 
costs, and the other unquestioned 
advantages of life in small towns. 
They will return to the cities re- 
luctantly, if at all. 

All along the Mississippi River 
above and below Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, workers from the government 
arsenal there are living in trailers 
because there are not enough houses 
to. accommodate them. In many 
other areas the same conditions 
Gradually these trailer 
‘amps will give way to new homes 


prevail. 


as they are built, either by private 
capital or government money. 

It will be worth the time of 
every sales manager to study the 
situation in connection with every 
large project announced by the 
government. For example, there 
has been allotted to the Brecon 
Loading Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, a of the 
Coca-Cola Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, $14,091,000 for the con- 
struction and operation of a bag- 
loading plant at Childersburg, 
Alabama, a village of less than 
1,000 population, 30 miles south- 
east of Birmingham, Alabama. 
This plant will load powder turned 


subsidiary 


out by the $47,000,000 du Pont- 
operated powder plant at Childers- 
burg. Here is decentralization 
with a vengeance. Will a new, 
thriving town and trading center 
spring up here? Will it fall away 
to nothing when the emergency is 
over? What will be the effect on 
Birmingham’s population? True, a 
plant for loading powder bags 
may not require a vast number of 
employees, but this is but one of a 
thousand or more such enterprises 
suddenly blossoming into existence 
to draw workers away from tradi- 
tional manufacturing centers and 
to further speed the process of de- 
centralization which has been going 
on for years. 

Recent increases in the allot- 
ment for the powder plant at 
Charlestown, Indiana, bring the 
amount to be spent there up to 
$74,000,000. Charlestown, a village 
almost due north of Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, which is just across the 
river from Louisville, Kentucky, is 
a seething mass of workers today, 
many of them traveling back and 
forth from Louisville daily. Will a 
thriving community spring up here 
to accommodate these workers and 
their families? All this uprooting 
of workers by the thousands is 
having a tremendous effect on 
sales, and may create a permanent 
change in population in various 
parts of the country. If work con 
tinues available in these emergency) 
plants many workers will never 
return to their former homes. 

But whether they ever return 
to their former homes or not, th« 
chances are that all this uprooting 
of population, that all the new 
enterprises now being started in 
production will have a tremendous 
effect on business in every part o! 
the country. It will speed decen 
tralization, perhaps causing eve 
more in the next year or two tha 
we have had in the past ten years 

Recently the owners of the Firs 
National Building in Oklahom: 
City won a depreciation sui 
against the federal government 
claiming that decentralization wa 
rapidly bringing about a decreas 
in the value of the skyscraper. 
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(lloward Clark Photo) 


Break the Bottlenecks 


S DEFENSE work is pushed ahead, industry en- 

counters more bottlenecks. In one plant it is a 

shortage of machines, in another a shortage of trained 
men, in another the shortage of a few parts. 

But there are other kinds of bottlenecks, less spec- 
tacular, less obvious, but just as deadly to speedy 
production. These are office bottlenecks, where work 
piles up waiting for records, for figuring, for estimat- 
ing, for duplicating. And there is the bottleneck 
which results from doing a thing a certain way, “be- 
cause we have always done it that way.” 

One example of the “we have always done it this 
way” bottleneck is statement writing and mailing. 
There’s an old tradition that statements must be 
mailed to reach the debtor on the first or the second 
of the month. This means a crushing overload of 
work in many offices at the end of each month. It calls 
for frantic effort to get out the statements on time. 

Where the custom originated we don’t know, ex- 
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cept that years ago when it started many people 
were paid by the month. It was believed that the 
time to collect an account was the first of the month. 
Today most people are paid weekly. A statement 
received on the fifteenth or the twentieth of the month 
is just as likely to be paid promptly as on the first. 

Many public utility companies and telephone com- 
panies have broken this bottleneck by mailing state- 
ments daily. Instead of mailing all statements on the 
first of each month, the total number of statements 
is divided so that each day an equal number of state- 
ments are mailed. 

Perhaps many businesses could take a leaf from 
the utilities and spread statement mailing time evenly 
throughout the month and thus cut costs. Whether 
the idea will work in your business or not, it shows 
that there are still places where a realistic examina- 
tion of “we always done it this way” would bring 


savings.—E. W. 
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Special displays of power tools in action were attended by experts who op- 
erated the tools and showed visitors what each tool could do when properly 
handled. More than 5,000 eager visitors came to Central’s power tool show 


Ideas Borrowed From Style 
Shows Sell Power Tools 





Central Hardware Company packs store with good pros- 
pects and buyers of hardware and power tools when ex- 
perts stage demonstration of many tools in action, 
using same ideas found so effective in style shows 





VERYONE recognizes the 

dramatic possibilities in fashion 
displays of women’s clothes, . but 
Central Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, set out to show the public 
that common tools are packed with 
drama and style appeal. Originally 
planned to develop the good-will 
of potential customers whom it 
would been impossible to 
reach through ordinary means— 
it turned out to be something of a 
public event. 

Central Hardware is a large re- 
tail hardware store, and 1940 sales 
were substantially in excess of 
$2,000,000. In connection with its 


have 
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retail stores, the firm also operates 
a retail lumber department which 
is a comparatively new division, 
having been started about seven 
years ago. 

Central’s Tool Show, the first 
ever held in this country, was ad- 
vertised in a routine way in three 
St. Louis papers, and plugged 
over the radio two weeks before the 
opening. Regular customers of 
the Central organization were con- 
tacted through direct advertising. 
As a result, there was a good 
crowd on hand opening night. 

A sizable section of the St. 
Louis Municipal Auditorium was 


reserved for Central Hardware’s 
exclusive Tool Show, and “the 
tools of the trade” were dressed up 
as elaborately as fashion manne- 
quins. Types of tools were ar- 
ranged in groups and segregated 
according to brand and use. The 
public saw the regular garden va- 
riety of tool, heavy power machine, 
and delicate 
completely covered with glamour 
to attract and hold interest. 

Veteran demonstrators 
busy at each booth in the Audi- 
torium, making things, rather than 
just working idly on a machine 
and making a lot of sawdust and 
shavings. As the company makes a 
woodworking, 


woodworking tools 


were 


specialty of its 
craftsmanship, and home tooling 
departments, it was a simple mat- 
ter to transfer the regular demon- 
stration technique used in the 
firm’s stores to the public hall. 
The show was actually the out- 
growth of previous woodworking 
contests held by the 
which have attracted hobbyists 
and others in the St. Louis dis- 
trict, and which have been ex- 
tremely successful in acquainting 
the public with the firm’s business. 
Lumber is merchandised by the 
company in the same manner as 
its other lines, and lumber is cut 
to the buyer’s measurements. If 
the individual wishes to build a 
bookshelf, a dog house, or any of 
the other things around the home, 
he can make his own sketch and 
designate the sizes, and the wood 
will be prepared and cut at a 
slight charge for the cutting. 
Speaking of the unusual show, 
General Manager David Oxen- 
handler says: “We simply used a 
little fashion interest to bring our 
tools to public attention. Tools at 
the show were displayed under 
conditions appropriate for the 
particular kind of tool so that a 
man interested in tools could really 
enjoy the demonstrations.” 
Visitors needed no urging to 
sign the register at the show be- 
fore leaving—and 5,000 visitors to 
any show can build a lot of good- 


company 


will. 
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“0000” means a cadet 
who hasn't soloed 





In the jargon of Army flying men, 
cadets who haven’t yet made a solo 
flight are called “dodos”— after the 
large, extinct, non-flying bird. 


TO A BUSINESS MAN 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
FIGURES WHILE THEY'RE “HOT” 


NO CIPHERS appear on 
the Model M answer dials 
unless they are part of 
actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to 
read 00000040017. Now 
it reads 40017. 








Topay, time is more than 
money—it’s national security! No 
wonder, then, that Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods 
are finding greater favor than ever 
with the leaders of America’s busi- 
ness and industry. 


They know that Comptometer 
machines and methods combine 
high speed in handling vital figure 
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work with remarkable first-time 
accuracy (thanks to easier read 
answer dials, and the exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard, which 
eliminates operating errors). 

They know Comptometer ma- 
chines and methods are adaptable 
to specific figure-work problems 
—simple or complex. 

May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 


office, on your own work, why 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — or, 
if your prefer, write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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When You Want Men to 


Pull Together 





Here is an important contribution on the fine art of 
helping men to do better work. You may want to dis- 
tribute copies of it to all supervisors, foremen, and 
others who are responsible for managing employees 





BY PAUL MERRICK 


General Sales Manager, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ORE than ever it is important 

that as managers we demon- 
strate sincere interest in our em- 
ployee problems, both personal and 
business, and furthermore, that we 
demonstrate a genuine considera- 
tion for their wishes and desires. 
Note carefully that I used the 
word “demonstrate” intentionally, 
because it is no longer enough to 
say to them, “I am interested in 
your problems and hope you will 
come to me when you need help,” 
nor is it sufficient to be open- 
minded and willing to listen when 
they do come to you of their own 
volition. To get the most from 
this policy of “demonstrated in- 
terest” requires positive initiative 
on our part. It is our duty to 
create opportunities for the dem- 
onstration of our willingness to be 
of help to our employees and I 
believe it can be done in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1) By encouraging our em- 
ployees to talk about themselves 
and their problems. If you do 
nothing more than sit down on a 
man’s desk and encourage him to 
tell you how he spent New Year’s 
Eve, you have drawn him a little 
closer to you. To illustrate this I 
quote you the actual experience of 
a man I know who took a new job 
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last year. He is a fine boss and a 
square shooter, but just a little 
bit dignified by nature. Those who 
worked directly for him soon got 
to know and appreciate his fine 
qualities, but those farther down 
the line began to ask, “What kind 
of a fellow is the new boss? He 
looks all right and seems pleasant 
but he never stops at my desk and 
asks me how my job is going or 
what I am doing.” Employees seek 
this opportunity to unburden 
themselves to the boss. 

(2) By even drawing employees 
out through the use of specific 
questions when dealing with the 
naturally reticent members of the 
group. 

(3) By being a good listener 
and not too ready to jump in and 
offer advice. 

I suggest that if we are in- 
terested in establishing and main- 
taining the right sort of relation- 
ship between ourselves and our em- 
ployees we should do the following 
things: 

(1) Consider the demonstration 
of genuine interest in their prob- 
lems, both personal and business, 
as one of the first orders of busi- 
ness even though it may take con- 
siderable time from our other du- 


ties. 









Here is an example from my own 
experience. When working as a 
district manager I noticed one 
morning that one of my better 
girls appeared to be upset about 
something. I called her over to my 
desk and frankly asked her what 
was wrong, at which time she told 
me that she had been to a dentist 
who told her she had a requirement 
for a large amount of work on her 
teeth if her health were to be pre- 
served and this would cost her 
more than $100. In relation to her 
salary this was an impossible cost 
and consequently she was worried. 
I told her I would try and see if I 
couldn’t help her. I got hold of a 
dentist to whom I had sent several! 
patients, explained the situation to 
him and secured his agreement to 
take a look at her teeth and to do 
the job at a minimum cost. He 
eventually did a satisfactory job 
at a cost of only $35. This gir! 
has shown in her subsequent atti 
tude toward me that she ap 
preciated my interest in her per- 
sonal problem and I feel sure that 
the company time expended in this 
incident was well spent. 

(2) Avoid any possibility of 
appearing to pry into the privat: 
affairs of our employees, but at th: 
same time keep an alert eye open 
for any opportunity to help them 

(3) Extend a reasonable amount 
of time and help to all members of 
your groups, but beware of be 
coming a crying post for some em 
ployees who enjoy talking continu 
ously about their real or fancied 
troubles. 

(4) Recognize that the main 
tenance of this relationship be 
tween ourselves and our employees 
is not something apart but is ai 
integral part of our daily job. I 
is not a party frock that can bi 
worn on dress occasions only, bu 
on the contrary must be included 
in our daily wardrobe. 

(5) Realize that the objectis 
back of all this is not in the leas 
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“Pollyannish” in nature, but is 
strictly in the interests of good 
business. 

In order to determine some of 
the things which we should guard 
against in our effort to maintain 
this desirable relationship, I went 
back to a study which I had made 
several years ago with forty of my 
own employees and supervisors. 

At that time I sat down with 
each one and had him list the fa- 
vorable and the unfavorable char- 
acteristics which he had expe- 
rienced in his relations with his 
bosses over the past five-or-six- 
year period with, of course, no 
reference to any supervisor by 
name. When the reactions had 
been catalogued and analyzed, 
they fell rather naturally into 
three groups of characteristics: 

Those affecting job knowledge. 

Those affecting leadership. 

Those affecting the human rela- 
tions side of the job. 

From this third group I have 
selected for discussion some of 
those things which I believe we all 
must watch carefully in the han- 
dling of our employees. 

Constructive criticism is a fun- 
damental responsibility of every 
nanager to his employees and yet, 
when handled unintelligently, can 
very quickly disrupt the morale of 
is group. 

The following suggestions re- 
garding criticism seem almost so 
obvious that no one could miss 
them and yet one sees them con- 
stantly violated. 

Know each one of your em- 
ployees well enough to be sure of 
his reaction to criticism. What you 
say to one man would disrupt his 
morale and yet wouldn’t even faze 
the next one. Some employees, you 
vill find, can be criticized by in- 
ference and will still get the point, 
vhile others must be “poked on 
he nose” or six months later they 
will complain that you have never 
rought their mistakes to their 
ittention. 

Base your criticism on factual 
evidence and personal observations 
and make them specific. 

One manager was taking over a 
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new job and had been given a steer 
as to what was wrong in this par- 
ticular office by the manager whom 
he was replacing. At the end of his 
first week on the job he called the 
group together and with consider- 
able fuming and blustering pre- 
sented a formidable list of things 
which he said he had observed 
were wrong with the functioning of 
the group. The list was so long 
and detailed that it was quite evi- 
dent that no man could have ob- 
served all that in one week and 
that, therefore, he was not talking 
from what he had observed but 
from what he had been told. His 
criticism lost its effect and it re- 
quired a longer time because of 
this incident to gain the full re- 
spect of the people reporting to 
him. 

Investigate before you criticize. 
I think many of us have had the 
sad experience of receiving a 
tongue-lashing about some misstep 
one of our employees has allegedly 
made and in what we thought was 
righteous indignation, passed the 
criticism in toto on to the employee 
only to find out after we had heard 
his side of the story that we owed 
him an apology. 
does nothing to add to our sta- 


Such criticism 


ture in the mind of the employee 
and certainly does little to add to 
our own self-respect. 

Never criticize a man in front of 
his fellow workers or in the pres- 
ence of a customer. While you 
would think that no one would 
ever violate this precept, I happen 
to know of a case within the last 
month where the president of a 
large company violently criticized 
the judgment of his general man- 
ager in front of the vice president 
and general manager of another 
organization. What could possibly 
destroy the value of the criticism 
more effectively than the embar- 
rassment of the person criticized in 
such circumstances as these? 

Make your criticism in a con- 
structive and friendly manner but 
above all else have the courage of 
your convictions and really tell the 
employee what you think his weak- 
nesses are. In my humble opinion 


Mr. Merrick’s experience in handling 
men and his studies in human nature 
make him well qualified to advise em- 
ployers on employee relationships. 
This article is an abstract of a speech 
which Mr. Merrick made recently in 
Cleveland to a group of executives 


many good employees, who could 
have been reclaimed and built up, 
have been lost because their bosses 
simply lacked the intestinal forti- 
tude to tell them exactly where 
they were falling down on the job. 
It seems to me that if we accept 
the new idea of a management 
which wants to share its problems 
with its workers, the utmost con- 
sideration must be given to ideas 
or suggestions made by these 
workers. 
Bear in mind as an original 
premise that when an employee has 
a new idea or a new suggestion, it 
appears in his mind as being most 
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important. He has thought it over, 
built it up, and it is something of 
his own creation. Whatever you 
do, don’t dash cold water on it, 
that is if you ever wish him to con- 
tribute anything in the future. 
Even if the suggestion is so silly 
that to pass it on to upper man- 
agement would jeopardize your 
own judgment, don’t let him see 
that you feel that way. On the 
contrary, take extreme pains in 
explaining to him why it is not 
practical to do the thing that he 
is suggesting. 

If it becomes necessary to ask 
one of your employees who has 
made a suggestion to put it in 
writing so that it can be trans- 
mitted to the upper management, 
don’t feel that your responsibility 
has been discharged when you pass 
it on to your own boss. Remember 
that this suggestion is most im- 
portant in that person’s mind, and 
here is an excellent opportunity to 
demonstrate your interest in him 
by keeping him constantly in touch 
with the status and final disposi- 
tion of his suggestion. If it is ac- 
cepted, congratulate him. If it is 


turned down, be sure you get the 
full story as to why and that you 
explain it carefully. 

Give full credit and recognition 
to the employee who originates an 
idea that is accepted, no matter 
how much you have added to it or 
changed it. Remember there is 
nothing more demoralizing than a 
boss who can be rightfully charged 
with having grabbed the glory for 
something one of his men did. 

As an example of how this 
works, I can remember as vividly 
as the day it happened, the case of 
a man who was working for me 
some years ago. He made what I 
thought was a reasonable sugges- 
tion and so I asked him to put it 
in writing and passed it on to the 
man for whom I was then work- 
ing. He scoffed at the idea, so I 
had to explain to the originator of 
the suggestion that we must have 
both been wrong in our estimate of 
its value. Imagine our mutual 
surprise when six months later the 
idea was trotted out dressed in 
slightly different clothes and put 
into effect as his own idea by the 
very man who had done the scoff- 





Santa Fe has improved the speed of its freight service by adding a Diesel-electric, 
streamlined locomotive of 5,400 h.p. capacity on the transcontinental run from 
Los Angeles to Chicago. It is shown here negotiating a grade on its first run 





ing when it was first proposed. 

There are times when all of us 
as managers feel that it is neces- 
sary, because of company policy 
or other justified reasons, to re- 
verse some decision one of our 
employees has given a customer. 
This is strictly within our rights 
and is fundamentally a sound 
thing to do, provided, and this is 
important, we get back to that 
employee and give him the full ex- 
planation of what our action has 
been and the reasoning behind it. 
Unless we do get back and explain 
our action to him, any one of three 
things can happen: 

He may start to lose confidence 
in us. 

He may begin to lose confidence 
in himself. 

He may become fearful lest his 
customers lose confidence in him. 

An employee values the opinion 
his boss holds of him, and he en- 
deavors to live up to it. Therefore, 
it is essential to make a point of 
demonstrating to your employees 
that you do have confidence in their 
ability. Encourage them to us 
their initiative and exercise their 
own best judgment; encourag: 
them to take action first and tell 
you about it afterwards. Giving 
them this leeway of action will in- 
crease not only their self-respect 
but will add to their confidence i1 
you. 

Shakespeare said, “Too much 
praise is fulsome,” but this is n 
excuse for failing to commend out 
standing achievement. My beliet 
is that if such commendation from 
the boss is sincere, it is invariably 
appreciated by the man. You can’t 
fool a man when he has done a 
good job; he knows it but he en 
joys being confirmed in his hop: 
that the boss knows it also. Ws 
all seek such recognition, some 
times I think almost as much as 
monetary compensation, and hon 
est commendation from the ma) 
for whom we work is a successfu 
stimulus to more endeavor. Whe: 
an executive realizes this he ha 
gone a long way toward winnin; 
the fullest cooperation and team 
work from the men he supervises 
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BETTER PURCHASING METHODS 


BETTER ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION METHODS 


BETTER ORDER-HANDLING METHODS 
BETTER PRODUCTION CONTROL METHODS 
BETTER STOCK-KEEPING METHODS 
BETTER INVENTORY CONTROL METHODS 
BETTER SHIPPING METHODS 

BETTER PAYROLL METHODS 

BETTER COLLECTING METHODS 

BETTER ROUTING METHODS 

BETTER MAILING METHODS 

BETTER DIVIDEND METHODS 


in action 


Addressagraph APPLIES POWER TO IDEAS 


* In thousands of business concerns of 
every kind and size, IDEAS that decrease 
expense and increase profits are being put 
into ACTION by Addressograph Methods. 

Money is saved through simplification of 
procedures. Expense is reduced through 
elimination of errors, delays and waste. 

In every department, Addressograph 


handles the important jobs with speed, 
accuracy and economy. 

The Addressograph Representative near 
you will be glad to explain how easily 
these Modern Methods can be applied in 
your business. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone 


books). If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


PROVED IDEAS IN ACTION— in all 


departments of business—is the money-making 


function of Modern Addressograph Methods 





ISHMAKER'S 


HOUSE 


A corner of the Wishmaker’s shop where the customer may relax while she selects her color scheme and furnishings 
Samples of colors, designs, and fabrics are at her finger tips and a well-trained personnel is ready to give individual hel; 


$10,000,000 Annual Sales from 


This Merchandising Plan 





Led by Carson ’s, fifty-seven department stores join with 
forty-three manufacturers to create a coordinated plan 
for selling house furnishings. It works to the tune of 
$10,000,000 a year in sales of many different products, 
all of which were styled and designed to harmonize 





BY F. C. MINARER 


OUR years ago Hugh Lawson 

came to Carson Pirie Scott and 
Company, Chicago department 
store, as the new 
manager for the home furnishings 
division. No one then suspected 
that this new appointment would 
lead the way to an entirely new 
method of merchandising or that it 


merchandise 
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would influence the output of near- 
ly fifty manufacturers, the sales 
of stores in fifty-seven cities, and 
the expenditure of $10,000,000. 
Back in 1937, Carson Pirie’s 
handled its home furnishings divi- 
sion just like all other retail 
stores. Buyers went to market 
each season, selected merchandise 


from the manufacturers’ offerinys 


and put through their orders 
When the new merchandise arrived 
in the various departments, cus- 
tomers went their usual way, 
scurrying from one department 
another trying to fit together 
difficult jigsaw puzzle—the fu: 
nishing of a home. Most of 
stores offered some help to the cus 
tomer through the set-up of a f 
nished apartment in the store an 
by means of a special decorati 
service department. While ma 
customers trailed through 
budget apartments, the major 
seemed to hold back in awe of | 
decorating services the stores 
fered. 

For quite some time Mr. Laws: 
felt that there could be a bet 
way of selling home furnishings 
the medium price field. So in 19 
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he and Carson Pirie’s gambled 
$80,000 on a coordinated mer- 
chandising plan in the home fur- 
nishings field. It really was a 
gamble for there was no reason to 
believe that coordinated manufac- 
turing and retailing would succeed 
in this particular field just because 
it had had some success in the dress 
vccessories field. The plan was ad- 
nittedly within the realm of pos- 
sibility, but was it practical? 
Could the idea be sold to the man- 
ifacturer? To the consumer? Mr. 
Lawson and Carson Pirie’s de- 
ided to pioneer together. 

The plan would probably have 
ogged down at the end of the first 
vear if it had not been based on a 
sound knowledge of the consumer’s 
ieeds. Mr. Lawson, however, knew 
the problems facing the average 
ustomer. He knew that the young 
voman furnishing her first apart- 
rent hesitated to consult a pro- 
essional decorator. Usually she 
vas embarrassed because she had 
only a small amount of money to 
spend. He knew also that many 
ustomers have a misplaced faith 
n their own ability as decorators. 
Furthermore, he realized that the 
ery method of presenting mer- 
handise in the home furnishings 
lepartments gave the average cus- 
‘omer every chance to make the 
vrong choice. 

All these pitfalls 
liminated by Mr. Lawson through 
what he designates as the “Wish- 
maker’s House.” This is not just 
. house as the name indicates, but 
i carefully detailed plan which 
coordinates everything necded to 
furnish the modern home. It is 
based on months of conferences 
with the store’s decorating staff, 
the planning of color schemes, the 
selection of designs and fabrics, 
ind finally the actual work of ty- 
ing together the designs for all the 
merchandise covered by the plan. 
Samples and_ specifications are 
then submitted to the manufac- 
turers who, in turn, submit prices 
and delivery dates. The develop- 
ment of the entire plan is a long- 
drawn-out process, actually tak- 
ing fifteen months’ time to prepare 


have’ been 
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The customer can select this regency living room in the same red and green 
colors, or she can choose the furnishings in other colors provided by the plan 
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This Wishmaker’s dining room can be reproduced for the customer exactly 
‘*as is,”’ or the store will vary the furnishings and accessories to suit her taste 


from the inception of the whole 
idea to the opening of the new 
Wishmaker’s House. Mr. Lawson 
pointed out that when the Wish- 
maker’s House is newly opened 
(this is an annual affair), the next 
plan has already been under way 
three months. 

When the new set-up is ready, 
the customer can step into Wish- 
maker’s House and pick out a 


completely coordinated furnished 
apartment from the console table 
in the front hall to the linoleum on 
the kitchen floor or the cakes of 
soap in the bathroom. She can’t 
go wrong! She won’t combine the 
wrong types of furniture or the 
wrong colors. She won’t have to 
worry about matching bathroom 
towels and shower curtains; bed- 
room draperies and _ bedspreads ; 
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upholstery fabrics and draperies 
for her living room; china and 
glassware for her dining room. 
The Wishmaker’s House has done 
all this for her. Furthermore, she 
will have a tastefully furnished 
home and quality furnishings 
keyed to present-day decorative 
trends, yet she can keep her pur- 
chases in the moderate price line. 

Each year the Wishmaker’s 
House has been keyed to one his- 
torical note, which naturally sim- 
plifies the matter of selecting de- 
signs. In 1940 it was the regency 
period. Furniture, fabrics, wall- 
paper, carpeting, and all accesso- 
ries, such as lamps, pictures, china, 
glassware, linens, and lighting fix- 
tures, were designed and assem- 
bled with the regency keynote in 
mind. Beginning with the fall of 
1941, the whole picture will change 

Wishmaker’s House will then 
base all its furniture, colors, fab- 
rics, and designs on the American 
federal period. This is a historical 
period closely related to the re- 
gency period. 

About the time Carson Pirie’s 
own customers accepted this new 
and modern method of buying 
home furnishings, the trade papers 
in the retail field took note of the 
plan. Pretty soon the word got 
around that Carson Pirie’s was de- 
veloping considerable business with 
the new plan and other stores be- 
gan to sit up and take notice. In- 
quiries developed and soon Carson 
Pirie’s began offering its designs 
and ideas (by means of a fran- 
chise) to other retail stores. The 
eagerness with which these stores 
have “signed up” for this. fran- 
chise shows the great need that 
has existed for just such a service. 
Without any selling effort these 
stores have grouped together to in- 
vest between $17,000 and $32,000 
each in merchandise which not one 
store has seen! All the merchan- 
dise designed and planned by Car- 
son Pirie’s is bought sight unseen 
from the manufacturers, whose 
names are supplied to the stores 
by Carson Pirie’s. There are no 
strings to the plan, but there is 
one rule—only one store (depart- 
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ment or furniture) in any one 
town can join the Wishmaker’s 
House plan. It is “first come, first 
served,” however. No store has to 
buy any stipulated amount of mer- 
chandise and no fee is required for 
the franchise. 

Today, some forty-three manu- 
facturers are producing products 
for Carson Pirie’s decorating 
staff — orders totaling around 
$1,200,000. This amount repre- 
sents initial orders, of course. The 
reorders on the 1940 regency house 
designs are likely to total around 
$10,000,000 dollars. This expendi- 
ture takes in the purchase of re- 
tailers in fifty-seven American and 
Canadian cities cooperating under 
the Carson Pirie franchise. Jordan 
Marsh of Boston, Robert Simpson 
of Toronto (Canada), the Boston 
Store of Milwaukee, James Mc- 
Creery of New York, Bullock’s- 
Wilshire of Los Angeles, L. Bam- 
berger of Newark, and Stix-Baer 
and Fuller of St. Louis, are just a 
few of the stores using the Wish- 
maker’s House coordinated plan. 
The list of manufacturers co- 
operating include the outstanding 
trade names in the home furnish- 
ings field, The regency Wishmak- 
er’s House, for instance, includes 
curtain material and bedspreads 
from the Celanese Corporation of 
America; Fostoria glass ; Simmons 
mattresses and springs; North 
Star blankets; Imperial wallpa- 
pers; Drexel furniture, and Lunt 
silverware. 

Besides being a godsend to the 
customer furnishing an apartment 
or home for the first time, the Car- 
son Pirie plan is an incalculable 
help to the stores in the smaller 
towns, such as South Bend, Sioux 
City, Omaha, Dayton, Memphis, 
Richmond, Seattle, Sheboygan, and 
Wheeling (just to name a few). 
Stores in these cities can now give 
their customers the same glamour 
in home furnishings that has here- 
tofore been the prerogative of the 
large city stores. People in these 
and smaller towns who formerly 
came to Chicago, New York or 
other large cities to make pur- 
chases because “there’s just noth- 


ing at Blank’s you could ever 
want,” are being pleasantly sur- 
prised by the type of merchandise 
now shown in their home towns. 
Fashions in home furnishings that 
would have taken a good two o1 
more seasons to reach these towns 
—or might never have reached 
them at all—now will be shown 
simultaneously throughout _ this 
country and Canada. 

With one exception, all the ad 
vertising and displays used by th: 
stores in the Wishmaker’s Hous: 
plan have been prepared and set 
up by each individual retailer. Th: 
exception is the beautiful brochur: 
made up from the pages of a nat 
ionally known home-furnishing 
magazine which carried the stor) 
of the Regency House plans. Ther: 
are nineteen pages in this brochur: 
showing all the regency colors and 
their use in living room, dining 
room, bedroom, and bath. The fin: 
reproduction of the seven basi 
colors and their variations make: 
this brochure practically a work 
of art. Five hundred thousand 
copies were made up for Carso: 
Pirie’s own customers and for th« 
customers of all the stores using 
the Wishmaker’s coordinated plan 

Thus the short space of fou 
years has seen the tentative, un 
tried plan of one store become a 
national institution. It’s not only 
something new in merchandising. 
but it is an all-round money-mak 
ing idea, too. It’s a money-make: 
for the manufacturers cooperating 
in the plan and for all the retai 
stores in the franchise. It’s 
money-maker for the customer, fo: 
at much less expenditure, she get: 
both quality and style in hom 
furnishings. While the year 1940 
saw the plan actually get under 
way on a national scale, 1941 i: 
expected to consolidate the gains 
made so far and to expand th 
plan considerably. Before the en 
of 1941, Carson Pirie’s expects | 
include about double the numb: 
of stores now in the franchise an 
to add a number of well-know 
names to the list of manufacture! 
now cooperating. 
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Tells Colors to 
Use for Every 
Month in Year 


HE Color Research Laboratory 

of the Eagle Printing Company, 
Division General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, New York City, has of- 
‘ered, after detailed study, an ap- 
yropriate set of color standards 
‘or the months of the year, and 
‘or each season. 

For years tradition has deter- 
uined the association of certain 
rems and flowers for the twelve 
nonths of the year. Because the 
juestion comes up every now and 
hen concerning the right color for 
ach month, the Color Research 
Laboratory began checking tradi- 
ions in birthstones, religious and 
iational holidays, and considering 
bvious associations. The com- 
pleted list follows: 


Sprinc: Pink and green. 
Summer: Yellow and blue. 
Fauu: Orange and brown. 
Winter: Red and black. 
Black or white. 


Fesrvuary: Deep blue (flag 
blue). 


Marcu: Gray or silver. 


JANUARY: 


AprIL: Yellow. 

May: Lavender (lilac). 

June: Pink (rose). 

Jury: Sky blue. 

Avcust: Deep green. 

SEPTEMBER: Orange or gold. 

Ocroser: Brown. 

NoveMBER: Purple. 

DecemBer: Red. 

This list is not just one man’s 
opinion nor haphazardly guessed. 
The mental associations and emo- 
tional responses of a large number 
of persons measured against 
American color traditions make 
this list authentic. Advertising 
men believe that use of these colors 
in season may increase effective- 
ness of all promotion. 
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| promotional break you have 





so.--why 


a 


E SOLD OUT! ee 


RK 
no orders wanted Mast 


adver tise ? 


You hope your prospects will keep on wanting your 
product, even if they have to use a substitute now, 


don’t you? 


You want to develop an ever-increasing demand 
for your product to build markets that will absorb your 
capacity after we return to normal times, don’t you? 
In a time of high personnel turnover you want all 
newcomers to learn about your product, don’t you? 
So keep right on selling your product as hard as you 
can, and then, in each ad, explain what your situation 
is, and what you’re doing to speed production and 
to handle all orders, large or small, on a fair and 


equitable basis. 


On top of that, keep in mind that adver- 


tising can do many useful things besides 
building sales volume. See what you can 
do, through advertising, to take some of 
the load off of your service department, 
or to ease the difficult “‘customer-rela- 
tions” problem of your sales department. 
Analyze your line. Maybe there’s an item 
that’s not sold out... or perhaps some 
“orphan” item that has never gotten the 
hoped to 
give it some day. 


Above all, don’t ever fall back upon just 
“keeping your name before the trade.” 
Keep on selling your product . . . keep on 
giving your business paper advertising an 
important job to do. 


And it is important, in these crucial 
times, to promote industrial efficiency 
in America! Quoting from Industrial Mar- 
keting magazine “We have got to help, 


each of us, in his small way, to build, dup- 
licate, and surpass that great ‘secret weap- 
on’ of the invader: industrial efficiency.” 
That goes for the efficiency of selling, too. 
Remember the “obsolescence of salesman- 
ship” following the 
last war? Good sales- 
men became order- 
takers and never got 
over it. 
The sad plight of 
seventeen companies 
that got soft in their 
selling and quit their advertising is graph- 
ically recorded in a fascinating booklet 
called “Proof” which was compiled by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of The National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. The 
better your business is—the higher your 
stack of unfilled orders—the more you 
owe it to yourself to read this booklet 
once a month. It’s yours at cost—$1.00. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 369 texington Ave. X.¥.0.,cAledoniaS 4755 
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The Associated Business Papers Name 


Room 2488 
369 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please 
send me, prepaid, my copy of "Proof". 
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Work and Study Plan Trains 








Men for Defense Jobs ss sss ssuv 


N EFFECTIVE answer to in- 
dustry’s search for employees 
who have both theoretical training 
and actual job experience is found 
in the pairing system of coopera- 
tive education in effect at Hillyer 
Junior College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, under the direction of 
Alan S. Wilson. 

The pairing system enables two 
students of similar ability and ob- 
jective to alternate eight-week 
periods of classroom study and 
private employment. Through ar- 
rangements made by Lyndon U. 
Pratt, dean of Hillyer Day Divi- 
sion, approximately twenty-five 
Hartford business concerns hire 
these young students. While one 
works in some plant or office, the 
partner attends classes at the col- 
lege ; at the end of eight weeks, the 
classroom student takes over the 
job while the worker returns to 
college. Students work year round, 
but take the usual month’s vaca- 
tion from classroom. 

The roster of companies hiring 
students includes Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Abbott Ball Company, 
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Hartford Electric Light Company, 
Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Royal Typewriter Company, 
the Arrow-Hart and Hegeman 
Electric Company, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and Affiliated Companies, Fuller 
Brush Company, Terry Steam 
Turbine Company, Sears, Roebuck 
Company, and local department 
stores. 

The company adds one person 
at a time to the payroll, each stu- 
dent being paid for the period he 
works. With industrial plants pay- 
ing a weekly rate averaging $15- 
$18, and retail and business con- 
cerns paying $12.50 and up, the 
student pays all college expenses 
and has about $100 left for trans- 
portation, lunches, and other ex- 
penses. 

With one pay envelope, the 
company trains two new employees 
in its own way. With regular em- 
ployment to be expected if the 
student is successful, the company 
has seasoned workers who do not 
have to unlearn previous build-ups. 








Important part of the plan is 
that students are not placed i 
jobs to be forgotten; they are em 
ployed as potential executive ma 
terial. To this end, employing com 
panies have given excellent co 
operation to develop this man 
power. Another important featur 
is that students start working im 
mediately upon entering thei: 
freshman year. 

But let us trace the work of 
some of the students. One repr: 
sentative pair consists of nineteen 
year-old John Nielson and twenty 
year-old Carl Ackerman, both o: 
their way to an engineering degre: 
Unable to afford college, John had 
worked as a chauffeur; Carl had 
worked for two years as a car- 
penter’s helper. Hearing of Hill- 
yer’s cooperative plan, they signed 
up and were paired because bot! 
were interested in machines and 
machine design. They were as- 
signed to the Abbott Ball Com- 
pany to work on heading machine: 
At first, operating three machincs 
and sweeping floors, they wer 
soon put on full time heading m 
chine operation with six machin: 
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Showing cortinued progress, they 
have been switched to the machine 
shop and are now learning the ma- 
chinist’s trade. 

Another pair consisted of two 
girls who were assigned to a mu- 
tual job with a large insurance 
company, where they received, ad- 
dressed and wrapped printed 
pieces as requested by field sales- 
men. One girl has already been 


AUTOMATIC REORDER 
4 When the Graph-A-Matix 
9 '* Signal is over this heavy 
QUANTITY ON HAND & line it automatically sig 
The position of the Graph nals ‘re-order 
A-Matic Signal flashes 
number of weeks or months 


promoted to a secretary’s job. A 
pair of young men was assigned to 
the shipping room of a retail store, 
where one showed promising sales 
ibility to the extent that he is now 
being started on a sales job. 
During the 1939-40 college 
year, eighty cooperative students 
studied engineering, accounting, 
business administration, retailing 
ind secretarial work. Only four 
students had to be removed from 


~~ ‘supply on hand 


LATEST DISBURSEMENT 
This 44" Signal reveals the 
date of last disbursement 


ITEM ON ORDER 
This 44 Signol an 
nounces item is on 


order 


* AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-UP 
When the Graph-A-Matic Sig 
nal reaches this ‘Triangle’ 
follow-ups must be sent topro 


: ? duction or procurement depts 
Now, while we're in the throes 


their cooperative work! Every em- 
ployer who cooperated throughout 
the year is taking at least the same 
number of students and most com- 
panies are signing up for a larger 
number. 

Each cooperative student is 
graded by his or her immediate 
superior according to a marking 
sheet provided by Hillyer. Grad- 
ings are according to such quali- 
fications as effort, results, re- 
liability, confidence, initiative, 


speed, attendance, and memory, | 


and are noted as exceptionally 
good (90-100), above the average 
(80-90), average (70-79), and be- 
low average (60-69). 

In case you are wondering just 


what plant foremen and executives | 
think of the plan, here are two | 
statements representative of many | 


on file at Hillyer offices. Says one 
executive, “The boys catch on more 


quickly than the average, and they | 


are more efficient from the start 
than most men looking for work.” 


Another writes, “These boys turn | 
out a day’s work with the best of | 
them. We look toward Hillyer as a | 


valuable source of skilled, perma- 
nent employees.” It is an important 
factor in that the college student, 
upon his graduation, is already 
well integrated into. business. 
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of America’s largest prepared- 
ness drive, business control 
methods must be geared to 
an unprecedented production 
pace. 

For Inventory, Procurement, Pro- 
duction, Personnel, Accounting 
and Sales records you can’t in- 
stall simple or surer methods of 
control than Kardex. 

Whatever your job, you'll find 
a Kardex Visible System of Busi- 
ness Control will uncover present 
“bottlenecks” in your paper- 
work and record routines and 
what's equally important, pre- 
vent future efficiency losses. 
Put the Kardex “Army of 
Facts” at work for you! 

Get in touch with Reming- 

ton Rand. A telephone 

call to our local office 

will bring a Systems 
Division representative 

in to see you, armed to 

the teeth with proof 

of Kardex effective- 

ness! Call today. 


o> 


PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Customers You Left Behind 





Most dangerous to all business is the period when orders 
come easily, and the sharp selling edge of good sales- 
manship grows dull. We are just entering that period. 
It means every executive must guard against smugness 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


I‘ THESE times when so many 
people are talking of easy 
business, oversold factories and 
material shortages, there is a temp- 
tation for some of us to sniff at 
the small customer. In our glee 
over the fact that business is ex- 
cellent we forget the bread-and- 
butter customers of yesterday. 
Only the other day I heard a sales- 
man, who ought to know better, 
say, “Oh, I work Milwaukee in 
half an hour this year. We don’t 
have to bother with the marginal 
customers today.” 

This salesman was content to 
just “look in on” Gimbel’s and let 
five or six one-time customers 
whistle for their supplies. To tell 
the truth, he has let the defense 
boom turn his head. I am afraid 
he has become a bit “stuffy.” It 
seems strange that this should 
happen so soon, when, even today, 
every employing sales manager is 
sadly familiar with the poorly 
dressed, badly barbered, down-at- 
the-heels salesmen who haunt his 
office begging for a trial. When 
questioned, these men reveal the 
fact that they haven’t worked 
steadily since 1929. Invariably 
they were the fellows who made a 
“killing” in the late twenties and 
never got over it. Right now we 
are raising a crop of similar hu- 
man derelicts for 1945, or 1946, 
or whenever the present boom in 
buying peters out. 

Why there should be so much 
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talk about a “sellers? market” is a 
mystery. Of course, we know there 
is a buying boom in some indus- 
tries. Of course, we know that 
some customers are almost begging 
salesmen to accept their orders. 
And so what? It has happened 
before, and all too often it is from 
conditions beyond the control of 
the seller. So why brag about it? 
We will, if we continue telling 
about unfilled orders, pile up a lot 
of sore spots which will be slow in 
healing when the present seventy- 
mile-an-hour pace of business 
slackens. 

We must not let a few oversold 
industries blind us to the fact that 
in most businesses we still need to 
do a well-rounded job of selling. 
For every machine tool manufac- 
turer who sits smugly smiling at 
the bank of orders he has piled up 
on his desk, awaiting shipment, 
there are a hundred other manu- 
facturers whose product still re- 
quires salesmanship and astute 
merchandising. Even the salesmen 
with lines which still need selling 
are beginning to puff out their 
chests and talk about being too 
busy to call on the small fry they 
no longer visit in search of busi- 
ness. 

How this spirit can creep up on 
a business is shown by a recent 
case of some out-of-town cus- 
tomers visiting a Chicago pro- 
ducer of promotion material. 
Three men came into the reception 


room just as the company’s best 
salesman was leaving. Being a 
good salesman, he glanced at the 
three visitors and decided they 
looked like cash in the bank. H: 
walked down the reception roon 
stairs, out of sight of the telephon: 
operator, and listened. He hear: 
them ask for the sales manager 
The receptionist told them th 
sales manager was busy at the mo 
ment, but asked them to see his 
assistant who was actually onl 
his secretary. 

On hearing this the salesma: 
came rushing back into the offic: 
as if he had forgotten something. 
hurried to his desk, and signaled 
the sales manager to turn the thre: 
visitors over to him instead of 
letting the pretty little Miss Click, 
his secretary, wait on them. For 
tunately the sales manager under 
stood the salesman’s wigwagging 
and called his secretary, asked he: 
to introduce the visitors to th« 
salesman. 

In half an hour the salesman 
had this group of men interested 
in a big contract—big for this 
firm at least. He agreed to call 
at their office, a hundred miles 
south of Chicago, the following 
Monday morning for a meeting 
with them and the president of 
the company they represented. 

By Monday afternoon he had 
closed a $6,900 order. He tells m: 
that he shudders to think what 
might have happened had he not 
suspected these men of being rea! 
prospects. Three years ago those 
three men, had they appeared at 
this office, would have had the im 
mediate attention of the sales 
manager, the general manager, th: 
president, and they might hav: 
sent for the board chairman t: 
help convince the visitors the busi 
ness was welcome. But today the 
were almost shunted off to the salc 
manager’s stenographer. 

One of the major mysteries o 
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life is the speed with which a few 
months of good business dulls the 
keenest wits in an organization. 
Which reminds me of a case, the 
answer to which I don’t know, but 
which illustrates the point I am 
trying to make. I buy Dr. Locke 
shoes from the Marshall Field 
men’s store. The blamed shoes are 
so good I do not have to buy more 
than twice a year. A few weeks ago 
I went in and bought a pair of 
blacks, took them along with me. 
Not wanting to carry two pairs, I 
save the salesman an order to de- 
iver a pair of tans, exactly like 
‘he others. I watched him write the 
ales slip, checked the address, so 
i am sure the order was written. A 
ionth, and perhaps six weeks—I 
im not sure—has passed and no 
an shoes, nor even a note to say 
hey are not in stock. I have 
»ought these Dr. Locke shoes ever 
ince 1933 when I broke down my 
‘eet tramping around our Century 
if Progress. Locke shoes were rec- 
ommended to me by a doctor. Have 
ield’s suddenly decided that my 
business is too small to tempt 
them? Or has the salesman, blinded 
by excellent sales, just become a 
bit snooty as to whom he serves? 
\Whatever the case, the time will 
arrive when Mr. Field will cherish 
business a little more carefully. 
Another disease which attacks 
salesmen in good times is the habit 
of looking over a prospect’s place 
of business and deciding, without 
so much as entering the premises, 
that he is small fry and not worth 
a call. This malady has cost sales- 
men millions of dollars in commis- 
sions. Not long ago a salesman 
sent in a whopping big order from 
a St. Louis customer. The sales- 
man had received a record on this 
customer which showed him to be a 
steady buyer of a wide variety of 
items from his company. The cus- 
tomer’s address indicated a loca- 
tion far from downtown St. Louis. 
Waiting until the last thing Fri- 
day afternoon, the salesman took 
a taxicab and sat and watched 
the meter click off about $1.50 be- 
fore he reached the customer’s 
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Salesmen, after fighting for business for ten years, can scarcely be blamed for 
growing a bit cocky about small orders today—nevertheless it is dangerous 


address, out in the West End. 

When he arrived he found an 
old, apparently abandoned garage. 
“If I had not just paid $1.50 taxi- 
cab fare I would have turned 
around and gone back to the hotel 
and written ‘not interested’ across 
the sales record card,” he admitted 
to the sales manager later. But 
that taxicab bill impelled him into 
the shabby office, where he found 
the owner at an old-fashioned roll 


top desk, littered with papers and 
every pigeonhole stuffed with fray- 
ed and aging documents which 
seemed to shout that they were no 
longer of any importance. 

When the salesman introduced 
himself the customer got up, took 
a pile of catalogs off a chair, and 
motioned him to sit down. Then 
the customer said that he needed 
some material, that business was 
good, and that he had just been on 
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the verge of sending in a mail order 
but his assistant was home with 
the “flu” and there was no one to 
write up the purchase ticket. The 
salesman allowed as how he could 
attend to that matter, and soon 
had written up the order. 

As he reached the hotel room he 
still half expected to find a doubt- 
ful rating opposite the customer’s 
name in the credit handbook in his 
bag. But one glance dissolved all 
doubts. The customer was well 
rated and the little symbol op- 
posite his name showed that he 
paid promptly. 

“You must not expect to find 
all our customers in buildings as 


fancy and big as a Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building,” blurted out 
the sales manager when the sales- 
man told of his experience. And 
here was sound advice. We must 
not let the present wave of heavy 
buying blind us to the inevitable 
day when these so-called “mar- 
ginal” buyers will be all too wel- 
come on our books. 

With the defense boom only 
reaching its first birthday, we find 
a note of unwarranted curtness in 
letters from many suppliers today. 
Permitting this “we will serve you 
in your proper turn” attitude to 
creep into correspondence and per- 
sonal relations with customers is 


just another way of committing 
business suicide. It is a certain way 
to store up ill-will which will burst 
into a frenzy of cancellation at th 
first sign of a squall on the busi 
ness horizon. Remember—we are 
not going to be oversold for very 
long, no matter how things look 
today. We never have been. It is 
scarcely likely that this boom wil! 
last forever. And one more warn 
ing—most fatal business mistakes 
are made in boom times. The seed 
of bankruptcy, of profitless opera 
tion and lost business is almost al 
ways sown in times of “big” busi 
ness and oversold factories, neve: 
when sales are slow. 





Ordnance Officer Urges More Subcontracts 


To Speed Defense 


N a recent address, Lieutenant 
Colonel Barrett Rogers, of the 
Chicago Ordnance District, de- 
clared that every prime manufac- 
turer should take on a consider- 
able defense load—about 50 per 
cent of which will become sub- 
contracts. To emphasize this he 
called attention to the fact that 
York Safe and Lock Company has 
seventy-four subcontracts work- 
ing. He also said that 70 per cent 
of the munitions work in England 
consists of subcontracts. 
Speaking at a meeting of the 
Chicago Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation, Colonel Rogers said that 
the ordnance department has di- 
vided the country into a number 
of districts. The general staff sets 
up requirements for the whole 
country, then these requirements 


are apportioned to the various dis- 


tricts. 

A survey was conducted of all 
the industries in the United States. 
From this survey companies are 
selected to do a certain job in the 
defense program. It is the Office 
of Production Management’s job 
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to know where orders will be placed 
as soon as they come through. 

In addition, a machine tool di- 
rectory was compiled, classified, 
and cross-indexed. Thus, the 
names and locations of almost all 
the metal forming or cutting tools 
in the country are available to 
companies which must have that 
information—mostly those which 
have subcontracts. 

In regard to a new set of regu- 
lations (which incidentally were 
eight days late at the time of the 
speech) governing priority, Colonel 
Rogers said that as soon as they 
appear, getting machine tools will 
be a much easier and quicker 
routine. The Office of Production 
management is now operating on a 
system of priority dating back to 
the beginning of February. He 
said relief from the present situa- 
tion could be obtained by studying 
the raw material problem and an- 
ticipating needs. 

Although the shortage of ma- 
chine tools is becoming more and 
more under control, it will be well 
into 1942 before companies can 


depend on getting machines at tl. 
time delivery was promised. 

Colonel Rogers asserted that i 
obtain a priority rating a con 
pany must be able to show def 
nitely where and why the requeste« 
materials or equipment are needed 
He pointed out the difficulty that 
companies, such as manufacturers 
of road construction machinery. 
are having trying to get rai 
materials without priority rating. 

The biggest problem of the ord 
nance department is contracting 
for the hundreds of thousands of 
parts which go into the assembl\ 
of various units of warfare. For 
example, there are about 1,000 
different parts that go into t! 
making of a 155 millimeter ho. 
itzer—5,000 parts in a mediui 
size tank. The manufacture 
these parts is distributed to hu 
dreds of different companies. 

He said that American indust 
was cooperating admirably in t 
defense program, pointing © 
that three new ideas in the c 
struction of anti-aircraft ha 
been developed by industry alo 
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History of Sears 
In Annual 
Report 


ERHAPS no other company on 

earth has been so widely and 
versistently misrepresented as has 
sears, Roebuck and Company. In 
he early years of this century 
vhen the mail order idea was be- 
‘inning to worry local merchants 
n small towns, one favorite story 
vas that Mr. Sears was colored. 

This story was circulated 
hroughout the Southern States 

ntil thousands of people accepted 

t as gospel truth. A few years 
go Richard W. Sears, one of the 
ounders of the company (he had 
long since sold his shares in the 
company), came back to work for 
the big company he founded. When 
he was asked what he wanted to 
do it is said that he expressed a 
desire to travel in the South so 
that the company’s customers 
there would be able to see that he 
was not a Negro. 

The true story of Sears is told 
in a supplementary section of the 
company’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 
1941. It is a well printed and illus- 
trated document which many busi- 
ness men will want to read. 

One feature of the report is a 
large balance sheet, 26 by 23 
inches. This balance sheet is sim- 
plified so that anyone can under- 
stand it fully. 

The income account shows sales 
of $704,301,014 for the year. The 
company paid $22,500,000 in 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes. To the Savings and Profit 
Sharing Fund of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company Employees the sum 
of $4,389,583 was contributed. 

Despite an increase in sales over 
the previous year net profits were 
less than the previous year—the 
figures are, 1940 net, $37,255,274 
as compared with $36,086,668 for 
the year ended January 1941. 
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Overtime eee usually steps up 


overhead ...and if mailing means overtime, the Postage 
Meter usually means a way out ... Printing postage is 
faster than sticking stamps... Machine sealing of envel- 
opes is faster than manual sealing ... Meter mailings are 
never held up by a shortage of stamp denominations... 
The Meter holds any amount of postage safely, needs fewer 
trips to the postoffice ... Automatic postage accounting 
takes neither time nor effort... and a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter soon pays for itself in overtime savings 
alone... Call our nearest office for a demonstration on 
your own mail, or use the coupon... soon!... 

PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


Ill Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. . . . Branches in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory .. . In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 





Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1811 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
When may we have a demonstration? 
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Check List of Employee Relations Policies 


(Continued from page 18) 


systematic efforts to acquire more 
skill and knowledge. Two girl 
typists were studying stenotype 
operation. A ledger clerk was tak- 
ing a night course in accounting. 
Three girls work on 
courses in business English. Sev- 
eral shop employees were learning 
mechanical drawing and drafts- 
manship. Several people in both 
shop and office were going to 
schools taking courses in adver- 
tising, letter writing, business cor- 
respondence. One man was study- 
ing business law. Here was a veri- 
table gold mine of human ambition, 
or new skills, and potential execu- 
tive material. It had been over- 
looked. Outsiders had been hired 
for jobs while present employees 
were studiously preparing them- 
selves for the same jobs. People 
had left the company on comple- 
tion of training because they felt 
there was no opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Are things like this 
happening in your shop or office? 


were at 


13 Are jobs classified and 
® graded so that varying skills 
and abilities are properly reward- 
ed? For example: A group of 
ledger clerks were all paid the same 
starting salaries and_ increased 
each year to a certain point. No 
consideration was given to greater 
skill or accuracy. Production in- 
creased and morale went up when 
the supervisor started keeping 
production records and began rec- 
ommending raises on the basis of 
performance, instead of elapsed 
time. Today there are three levels 
of pay. The starting salary, the 
salary for good work, and still 
higher salary for excellent work. 


l Is your organization bound 

® by dozens of rules and regu- 
lations which are broken more than 
they are kept? Are there rules 
which violate all boundaries of 
common sense and normal human 
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conduct? One big company which, 
like many others, had a rule against 
dating by men and women em- 
ployees. A young man and a young 
girl violated the rule, went out 
one night, were in an automobile 
wreck. At the hospital they gave 
fictitious names fearing the loss 
of their jobs. The deception was 
soon discovered, and brought the 
police and newspaper reporters in- 
to the case. Result: Company re- 
ceived sensational front page pub- 
licity about the “anti-cupid” rule 
in its offices. Where many young 
men and young women are em- 
ployed together it would be just as 
easy to successfully command the 
sun to stand still as to prevent 
them from dating. If it were pos- 
sible to corral a group so lacking 
in common human emotions as to 
obey such a rule, they would be 
such a colorless, spineless, pitiful 
bunch of danderheads they would 
be of no value in any office. Yet 
hundreds of companies force their 
youngsters to sneak around to 
dives and out-of-the-way joints for 
fear of being detected. Deducting 
a quarter hour’s pay when an em- 
ployee is a minute or two late is 
another constant pinprick of an- 
noyance which stacks up ill-will. 
It is better to discharge persistent 
offenders against promptness than 
to “dock” occasional offenders 
along with the few who are habit- 
ually delinquent. Constant posting 
of orders and regulations which 
begin with, “Effective Monday, 
April 14, etc.” is another employee 
irritant. A better way is to start 
such a notice with thanks to em- 
ployees for loyal service and to 
explain the reason for the notice, 
and “sell” the idea, then announce 
the fact. For example, in collect- 
ing material for this article we 
found a general manager who ex- 
plained how he prepares notices. 

In his organization it was found 
there was a constant hat-passing 


for funeral flowers, for wedding 
gifts, for anniversary 
presents and similar, well-inten 
tioned purposes. He wrote out a 
notice which began “Effective 
March 1, there will be no mor 
collections taken for any caus 
whatsoever. Violation of this ruk 
will cause instant dismissal.” 

After the notice was typed fo: 
the bulletin boards he thought o! 
a better way. He changed the no 
tice to read: “Many employee 
have complained that there is to 
much collecting of donations. W: 
believe this well-meant practic: 
works a hardship upon some em 
ployees, and that it is unfair t: 
some of them, no matter ho 
worthy the cause. In the future wi 
have decided to follow this plan 
When a collection seems justified 
obtain permission from Mr. Blan! 
before the hat is passed throug) 
out the entire office. Permissio: 
will be granted only for extrem: 
cases. Where a few employees o! 
one department desire to make u) 
a fund, this is permissible, pro 
vided the solicitations are confined 
to the department in which they 
originate. No collections will be 
made by foremen, supervisors, or 
other executives. No one need feel 
compelled or forced to donate to 
any cause.” 


parties, 


l How many petty tyrants 
® constantly stir up friction 
and create ill-will in your organ’ 
zation? Please do not say, “Oli, 
there’s nothing like that in our 


organization.” ‘The chances are 
there are one or more old em- 
ployees, crotchety, rheumatic, i!!- 
natured misfits who have been 
your employ so long they think 
they own the place. Frequently. 
such people are found in charge : 
stock rooms, in auditing and pav- 
roll departments, in charge of a 
counts payable, or some other ' 
sponsible but petty position 
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authority. Because of long service 
they take it upon themselves to 
correct young employees, to bad- 
ger them, to bawl them out for all 
kinds of imaginary faults. In one 
office there was an old man who 
had charge of issuing commission 
checks to salesmen. He never gave 
inyone a check without making 
iim wait, without attempting to 
leduct something or stirring up a 
ow of one kind or another. Finally 
me salesman told him, “I help pay 
our salary. Give me my commis- 
ion check without complaining or 
will bring the president of the 
ompany to this window to get it 
or me. I’m the top rank sales- 
ian in this outfit, and want none 
f your back talk.” It all sounds 
ery petty, but the salesman event- 
ally made a Christian out of the 
ld man. In another plant a pay- 
iaster badgered everyone. If an 
employee was not at his or her desk, 
he was expected to wait until the 
following day. Youngsters were in- 
timidated by this petty paymaster 
who seemed to think it was his own 
and not the company’s money he 
was distributing. This one em- 
ployee was a constant source of 
bickering, doubt, mistrust, suspi- 
cion, and ill-will. 

Many of these fifteen causes of 
employee difficulty appear petty 
and small, of seeming inconse- 
quence. One executive checked the 
manuscript and declared that we 
advocated coddling of employees. 
We advocate no coddling. No self- 
respecting employee needs to be, 
nor wants to be, coddled. But 
there’s a different attitude on the 
part of employees today. Em- 
ployees will not stand for the 
treatment they have received in 
times past. Right or wrong, the 
days of lording it over employees 
are gone. Jobs are becoming more 
and more plentiful. The company 
which wants men and women to 
give their whole-hearted best to 
work must accept conditions as 
they are today. Otherwise turn- 
over will soon become terrific. And 
misunderstandings fostered by out- 
siders will lead to difficulties which 
will endanger our entire industrial 
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AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT... 


.». ALL-OUT FOR DEFENSE” 
MEANS FAST, ACCURATE 
PRODUCTION OF FIGURE-WORK, TOO 


Douglas is typical of hundreds of companies where Remington Rand's new Printing 





Calculator is contributing speed and printed proof of figure accuracy to the defense program. 
Douglas’ Estimating Division uses its printed, electric multiplication on problems involving 
labor, time and structural weight... its printed, automatic division on “percent of total” 
calculations ... its printed touch-method-operated addition and subtraction, its printed, 
symboled sub-totals, on cumulative labor time problems. Douglas says: “The greatest 
advantage is the complete and accurate check on all operations made possible by the printed 
tape.” The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is doing a whale of a job for every user... 
because it’s the world’s only COMPLETE figuring machine. 


You don’t need to be a “defense industry” to put 
this mechanical marvel to profitable use. Its 
printed record of every calculation makes it 
valuable on every kind of figuring job... mark- 
ups, discounts, estimates, inventories, payrolls, 
invoice checking, cost of sales, depreciation. See 
an action demonstration... today... at your 
nearest Remington Rand office. Or write Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


= Accounting Machines ... Kardex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Metheds and Equipment, 
Remirg CAN FURNISH Loose-Leat Devices . . . Photographic Records Equipment .. . and other Precision Products including the 
EVERY OFFICE NEED femous Remington Rand Duel Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in S17 Cities 


ONLY Rand Noiseless, Stendard, Portable Typewriters . . . Adding, Cokvuloting, Bookkeeping, Penched-Cord 
ton 
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Must America Stand Still After the Emergency? 


(Continued from page 16) 


the past by more spectacular ex- 
pansions. Moreover, the mere 
growth of already existing produc- 
tion, even without any change in 
methods, might take up as much 
capital as investors are probably 
willing to supply. 

It is worth while to insist on 
this last point. The mature- 
economy theory assumes that the 
expansion of markets is a matter 
determined by fatalistic forces be- 
yond our control, such as declining 
or low birth rates. In reality, the 
markets of ultimate products, and 
therefore the markets of the means 
of production as well, depend on 
internal cost-price relationships 
(including risks) on the one hand, 
and on international conditions on 
the other. If costs, risks, and 
prices were such as to permit 
profits, and adjusted at the same 
time to the purchasing ability of 
the consumers, and if international 
trade were not unduly hampered, 
great expansion possibilities would 
be available for existing industries. 
Investment outlets would grow ac- 


cordingly even without technologi- 
cal innovations. But if we ignore 
the problems of costs and prices, 
taxes, political interference, and 


international markets, then, of 
course, we have no control what- 
soever over our future. We then 
can construct the future in terms 
of dark underlying forces against 
which there is allegedly no other 
remedy than substituting socialized 
spending in the place of private 
investment. 

The discussion of economic ma- 
turity turns around the concept of 
full employment. Maturity is de- 
fined (by its believers) as the stage 
at which the economic system is 
unable to produce employment for 
all its members. However, nobody 
has as yet defined in a satisfactory 
manner the evasive term “full em- 
ployment.” Is a man unemployed 
who refuses to do work to which 
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he is not accustomed, or which he 
regards as below his dignity? 
What about those whose union 
forbids them to work except under 
a scale which employers are not 
able to pay? In other words, flex- 
ibility or rigidity of adaptation of 
wages and working conditions may 
make all the difference. ‘“Unem- 
ployables,” physical or moral, 
ought to be eliminated from statis- 
tics of unemployment. Besides, the 
same declining birth rate which is 
supposed to affect housing demand 
so adversely—should it not auto- 
matically reduce the number of 
employment-seekers ? 

It is questionable, furthermore, 
whether anything like full employ- 
ment ever has been accomplished. 
Not only in previous depressions, 
but also during actual upturns, 
there always has been a substan- 
tial measure of unemployment in 
evidence. There were in the past 
no reliable statistics available, nor 
had the people directly hit much 
interest in publicizing their dis- 
tress. Now, doles and WPA’s or 
other forms of public assistance 
tend to bring them into the lime- 
light. It is also noteworthy that 
backward countries have as a rule 
comparatively stable employment 
conditions. One reason is that rich 
and progressive countries are the 
carriers of technological progress, 
which is in turn one of the under- 
lying causes of cyclical fluctua- 
tions and cyclical unemployment. 

If we assume that the decline of 
birth rate will proceed rapidly 
until within a generation or two 
mankind would dwindle back to 
medieval numbers, then, of course, 
markets and economic systems 
would disappear altogether. Short 
of such a pessimistic philosophy, 
there is no reason to look upon the 
declining birth rate as a threat to 
our welfare. The mature-economy 
discussion should be, however, of 
direct interest to the business man. 


It should serve as a warning t 
him to adjust long run productio: 
plans to reasonable forecasts o 
age distribution, attracting atten 
tion to the potential shifts in d 
mand which a rising average ag 
of the population implies. Abov 
all, it should focus attention on th 
vital fact that the “frontier” ha 
moved away from our backyard 
The frontier’s own prosperity wa 
due in the past to the existence o 
external markets for its products 
Only from the reopening of inte: 
national markets, in combinatio 
with technological progress «a 
home, can we expect the rising o 
a new economic frontier in th 
sense of a renewed and vigorous 
general expansion. 

Of course, the war has create«! 
so much spending opportunity that 
for the time being Washington 
needs no economic rationalizatio: 
This war is God’s gift to th 
spend-yourself-into-prosperity b 
liever. But when it is over thie 
problems will be back and the con 
fused but convenient theory of 
economic old age is likely to be 1 
juvenated. It is advisable to |x 
prepared to face it. Already, 
President Roosevelt has warm!) 
recommended to Congress a six 
year “post-emergency” program, 
set forth by the National R 
sources Planning Board, which 
provides employment after the war 
by means of a vast system of pul)- 
ic works construction. After ha\ 
ing incurred in peace time almost 
$30,000,000,000 in new debts, w: 
not only plan to spend much mor 
in war time, but will restart after 
the war on new deficits and new 
debts on a large scale. A theory 
will be badly needed. The mature- 
econumy thesis may do—a sort 
Townsend plan for an “elderly” 
nation. If the business lead 
cannot prove the fallacy of 
mature-economy thesis the N 
Deal may have clear sailing. 
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Better Quality— 
Higher Prices— 
Less Competition 


Continued from page-17) 


if the world to get a cake that is 
truly different. 

These mailing pieces are directed 
o business executives and large 
mployers, explaining to these cus- 
tomers and prospects that this dis- 
tinetive fruit cake will be an inti- 
nate, personal gift for customers, 
‘or employees, and for friends. 
[hese prospects are reminded that 
he fruit cake is something their 
ywn customers will take home to 
he family. And a number of in- 
lustrial firms have bought from 
3100 to more than $1,000 worth 
if these cakes each holiday season. 

Illustrated mailing pieces reach 
15,000 business men _ during 
November each year. Some of these 
prospects and customers are then 

ontacted by commission salesmen 
for the firm, but many are con- 
acted only by mail and place all 
orders by mail. Another 1,500 se- 
lected individuals are contacted 
twice annually for the small orders. 

Mr. McElwee continues to op- 
erate a wholesale and retail bak- 
ery in his small city twelve months 
out of the year. But each holiday 
season finds him marketing ap- 
proximately 100,000 pounds of his 
fruit cake into many states of this 
nation, and prior to the European 
conflict, he shipped a number of 
cakes into foreign lands. His prod- 
uct sells for more than $1.00 a 
pound, well out of the competitive 
field where fruit cakes can be 
bought at any price from 25 cents 
a pound up. 

Volume is less than the wholesale 
volume of some years ago, profits 
are greater. The future is more 
secure, for business executives 
buying a gift for a good customer 
or a trusted employee are not price 
conscious to the extent of saying, 
“We like your product best, but we 
can buy something else for less.” 
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NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


~ MARCHANT 
_felent fpeed (NCULATORS 


Just as a modern army must have the best in mechanized 
equipment ...so modern business needs the great mechan- 
ical advantages of MARCHANT calculators. What prepared- 
ness means in National Defense ... MARCHANT means in safe- 
guards against time-consuming, profit-devouring figure 
errors. 


MARCHANT calculators bring the answer to any problem—in 
a flash! MARCHANT “Dials for All 3 Factors” provide instant 
defense against incorrectly operator-entered factors... and 
insure the “right answer” —always. 


Revolutionary as is this remarkable feature, it is but one of »\* YfAe 
many equally important advantages found only in MARCHANT, 

Plan your figure-defense around 

MARCHANT... and come out right! 


MAKCHANT 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 
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Briggs Never Stops Fighting Occupational Diseases 


(Continued from page 19) 


have certain departments in which 
dust is quite a problem, hence we 
are on guard especially against 
respiratory diseases in those de- 
partments. And when we survey 
our records for the past eight 
years and find that we have had 
only eleven such cases among some 
1,500 employees, we know that we 
have been fairly successful. 

Lead poisoning was one of the 
most difficult problems to over- 
come. This was caused chiefly by 
lead dust from grinding operations 
on welded and soldered seams in 
all-steel automobile bodies which 
Briggs produces. Other manufac- 
turers experienced the same trou- 
ble; when the automobile industry 
changed from the composite wood- 
and-metal to the all-metal body 
and began to add trunks and other 
accessories, lead poisoning prompt- 
ly became the principal problem of 
industrial hygienists. 

To overcome this it became nec- 
essary to remove dust as thorough- 
ly as possible at its source, to pre- 
vent workmen from breathing any 
that remained, and to promulgate 
and enforce strict rules of hygiene. 

To remove the dust at its source, 
Briggs installed an extensive ven- 
tilating system of the “push-pull” 
type which forces air down over 
the work and pulls it out through 
the floor, taking the dust along 
with it. A vacuum cleaner system 
was also installed which is sup- 
plemented by manually-operated 
cleaners. Another ventilating sys- 
tem of different type took care of 
lead fumes, which are lighter than 
air, hence have to be “pulled” in- 
stead of pushed. Grinding opera- 
tions were reduced to a minimum 
and special safeguards were pro- 
vided. 

To prevent the breathing of 
dust, workmen in the affected de- 
partments were equipped with two 
respirators each and required to 
wear them at all times on the job. 
Two respirators were furnished 
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each employee so that one could 
be cleaned and sterilized while he 
was wearing the other. 

A separate washroom was pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of work- 
men in the lead-affected depart- 
ments, and they were required to 
wash their hands, face, neck, and 
ears before eating. Eating in the 
departments was strictly forbid- 
den. Rules covering all this were 
printed in the Briggs employees’ 
handbook, and foremen were as- 
signed to see to it that the rules 
were obeyed. It took time to get 
the entire program functioning 
smoothly, but this was accom- 
plished and no further difficulty 
has been encountered, although, 
as Mr. Roesch said before, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of safety” 
here, as elsewhere. 

As a further precaution against 
the recurrence of the trouble, every 
employee in the departments con- 
cerned, regardless of occupation, 
is required to submit to a monthly 
blood test. This has been a major 
factor in the control of occupa- 
tional hazards in the Briggs 
plants. 

Other studies and analyses are 
being made continually. As dust 
is the “villain” in many cases, 
Chemist Konetzko is frequently 
seen out in the factory with his 
dust impinger, collecting samples 
for analysis or counting. Mr. 
Konetzko pointed out that .019 of 
an ounce of lead per day is the 
maximum amount that one may 
breathe safely. One can stand 
about a spoonful—.35 of an ounce 
—of benzine in 1,000 cubic feet of 
air, or even .39 of an ounce of 
carbon tetrachloride in an equal 
amount of air, but more of either 
is dangerous to health. These are 
just a few of the “borderline con- 
centrations” with which hygienists 
are concerned. Dust particles are 
counted under a microscope in 
much the same way as are blood 
cells. 


Before any new operation is 
adopted in production, it is studied 
and precautions are taken to pro 
tect the health of the workmen 
Thus, on a necessary grinding 
operation, a booth was built an 
a disc grinder with water mist at 
tachment installed. An operato: 
equipped with special protectiv: 
devices then ran the grinder ; dus 
samples were collected and ana 
lyzed; and changes were made un 
til the dust was thoroughly unde: 
control before the operation wa: 
approved. This particular cas: 
took several weeks, and it is no 
specially unusual. 

Dr. Glees told of numerous othe 
precautions that are taken. T: 
begin with, all new employees ar: 
subjected to a thorough examina 
tion and any who are found t: 
have communicable diseases are, o/ 
course, rejected. Thereafter, i! 
an employee becomes ill and is ab 
sent for several weeks, he must bi 
reexamined before returning to 
work. 

If any disease becomes prevalen: 
in a given department, all em 
ployees are examined. It may be 
that one employee has contracted 
the disease outside the plant and is 
communicating it innocently to 
others with whom he is associated 

Many people are allergic to ce: 
tain things. Thus, handling cer 
tain materials may cause one em 
ployee to contract dermatitis. 
whereas handling the same mater 
ials may not affect others at al! 
Chemical analysis of materials. 
changing solubles to make them 
nonirritating, and_ transferring 
employees who are especially sen 
sitive to such agents have resulte:! 
in reducing such trouble to a min 
mum. 

The company also prepares an: 
furnishes to the workmen sever: 
safeguards. Among these ai 
special ointments for workmen wh» 
must handle, or are exposed t 
materials that contain tox 
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agents. Thus, a workman engaged 
in pickling steel not only is exposed 
to possible splashing or bubbling 
of the acid but is also likely to be 
iffected by the acid mist in the air. 
Such workmen, therefore, are fur- 
‘ished leather aprons to protect 
heir clothes and an anti-acid oint- 
ment which they apply to exposed 
ortions of the skin. Similarly, 
aen working with solvents are fur- 





“What’s all this—a music box?” 


-says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


@ “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism [@ 


is protection — 


e “This is a Nationa, Window Posting Machine, generally 
used by stores for keeping time payment accounts. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at onc e—computes new balance, accu- 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction —” 


I eT 


Baa enc 


nished an ointment with a soap 


. e “My word! Can it talk?” 
‘ase which protects them from the sete whe 





— = —_— Pe oe ee eee 
Sustee of te eileen ; » not _ but it can make friends —— it gives 

. ast service and accurate statements to Customers. /\nc protects 
The medical department works the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 


n close cooperation with the pri- totals of all transactions — 
ate physicians of the city, Dr. | 
Glees said. It employs six special- 
ists as consultants and all ailments 
of a non-occupational character 
are referred to private physicians. 
Among 20,000 employees there are 
many such cases almost every day. 

Such a program obviously is 
expensive. But Mr. Roesch and all 
others concerned insist that it 
pays splendid dividends. Not only 
is it a good investment in human 
health and happiness, but it is also 
a major factor in the health of 
the city, in promoting steady em- 
ployment, in contributing to a 
better product, and in providing 
insurance against the possibility of 
such occupational diseases as have 
sometimes attracted wide attention. 

The excellent work done by 
Briggs is duplicated in other 
plants, at least to some extent. 
One of the interesting facts which 
have been discovered by companies 
which have made special efforts to 
prevent industrial diseases is that, 
almost invariably, investment in 
equipment to control fumes, dust, 
and other disease-producing fac- 
tors returns a profit. One com- | 
pany put a blower system in a INVESTIGATE | 
grinding room to control dust 
from a battery of grinding ma- 
chines. The dust recovered is sold 
as scrap metal. It had formerly 
been swept out and lost. Recov- 
ery of this metal will eventually 
pay for the blower system. An- 
other company experienced a 
sharp upturn in production when 
a system for carrying off fumes 
was installed. 








e@ “Nationat makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores to schools. Machines 
designed to save time, a\ oid error, Cut costs, increase net profits— 


e “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book- 
keeping, check w riting, remittance control and more —” 


© “Controt! That sells ME! ... I'll tell all my friends.” 


e “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! They are made by the makers of Nationat Cash 
Registers — sold and serviced by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationat first!”. . . Call the local office Topay. 
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Factory-Dealer Plan to Cut Shipping Losses 


(Continued from page 23) 


the prepacking of some items of 
china and glassware, and about 
one-half of all such store goods 
is now being prepacked. How- 
ever, the growth of prepacking in 
this department has been progress- 
ing rather slowly. This is par- 
tially because many manufacturers 
are either not yet equipped to pre- 
pack, or don’t choose to adopt 
such a practice. In some cases, it 
may be because many of their cus- 
tomers do not desire such service 
at the extra factory cost it would 
necessitate. It is interesting to 
note, at this point, that during the 
past two years an increasing per- 
centage of shipments of dishes and 
glassware from foreign lands has 
been coming in neat corrugated 
fibreboard prepacks. 

The dishes and glassware which 
still are being shipped in bulk, 
packed mostly with straw in bar- 
rels or large crates, naturally are 
being carried at less shipping cost. 
Also, they require only 40 to 50 
per cent as much warehousing 
space, as the separated plates, 
cups, etc., are stored in bins. Also, 
there is considerable shipping of 
such bulk goods by truckload in 
large baskets cheaply packed and 
transported direct from factory to 
the store warehouse. Then, too, 
there usually is some breakage 
from such packing, the manufac- 
turer customarily puts in a small 
extra percentage of goods to allow 
for the breakage—an added manu- 
facturing cost which a_well-de- 
signed prepack would eliminate. 

Carson Pirie’s found that the 
required repacking of such glass- 
ware and dishes received in bulk is 
quite costly. This extra cost is in 
part because the dishes must be 
washed and sorted and because the 
store’s packers are required to put 
out the kind of much-better pack 
that customers now are demand- 
ing. Also, packers must handle a 
much greater variety of repacks. 
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That is, there is no chance for 
packers to specialize in the manner 
made possible in a factory where 
a packer can concentrate on only 
one or a few different packs. It is 
reported that the standard day’s 
work for china packers in factories 
is 2,400 pieces. But in contrast, 
recent store time studies showed 
that packers were averaging only 
1,640 pieces per day. 

The difference in the kind of 
packing required is well illustrated 
by a store experience. A manufac- 
turer was asked to quote a price 
on prepacks of sets of houseware 
bowls of different sizes which could 
be nested together and which were 
being made in a variety of color 
shades for housewife appeal. The 
manufacturer reported that his 
prepacking cost, including the ex- 
tra unit carton, would be 5 cents 
a set. The store thought this too 
much, considering that a penny 
cost seemed a liberal allowance for 
the carton, and the extra assem- 
bling and packing shouldn’t cost 
over a penny or two more, so the 
store thought it could save money 
by doing its own prepacking. It 
was mistaken, because of the great 
amount of time required by pack- 
ers to assemble the nested sets in 
the right sizes and matched colors. 

Another experience which has 
emphasized the value of prepacks 
is the mark-down sales conducted 
several times each year to get rid 
of the surplus of stock and broken- 
line dishes. In a recent sale 65,000 
dishes were offered as the remnants 
of an original stock of 185,000. 
That is, the store was obliged to 
sell nearly one-third of them at 
mark-down loss prices. A part of 
the cost of this bulk handling is 
the labor and breakage from shift- 
ing these remnants about, and also 
the necessity of employing about 
twenty-five extra girls for some 
days previous to each sale merely 
to rewash the dishes—costs which 


are avoided in prepacked goods 

The store also has discovered, a 
an added repacking cost, that it 
packers must be well trained an 
reliable, to make certain that the 
assemble in each set the exa 
kinds of dishes. One of the in 
portant little store problems, pe: 
taining to the efficiency of its fa 
tory prepacks, is to know the siz 
of sets its customers usually wi 
want in a unit pack. For instance 
about 75 per cent of them wi 
want either six or twelve ne 
glasses, although some will wai 
exactly eight. 

Furniture is a knotty prepac 
problem. Most items of furnitur» 
can’t be delivered prepacked. Thi 
is partly because factories do n 
put on the final finish demanded b 
Carson Pirie’s customers. It mus 
be finally dressed up by rubbing 
off dust and dirt, excess wax, ani 
splotches of white talcum. Oft 
the corners and edges must be 
touched up, and it sometimes re- 
quires an entirely new top finish. 

Much of the factory packing is 
done in a manner which requires 
expert unpacking caution, to pre- 
vent scratching and other injuries 
It also requires the use of simple 
tools. Whereas, in a good city 
apartment there will be “no man,” 
or a man who, arriving home at 
6:10 p.m., does not fancy being 
introduced by his wife to a kitchen 
or back porch full of new furni- 
ture in the raw, and maybe not so 
much as a screw driver in thie 
house. 

Some kinds of furniture, of 
course, must be shipped in sucli 
form that the unpacking and sc! 
ting up is too complicated or tire- 
some for the average city cus- 
tomer. For instance, chests wi! /i 
pull-out sets of drawers which ave 
held in place by a series of screws 
that require patient remov.! 
through turning the chest ov 
Another extreme example is 
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popular new porch “glider” which 
requires 118 bolts for its set-up. 
And if completely set up in ad- 
vance, it would use up a large 
proportion of all the transport 
space of a big delivery van. The 
remedy is to deliver the glider to 
‘he customer in K-D form, and 
end along a driver who can set it 
ip—usually requiring about twen- 
y minutes. 

However, a few kinds of furni- 
ure are being delivered prepacked. 
[hese include some of the new 
‘summer furniture’ — such as 
aetal chairs which require only 
wo to four bolts in setting up. 
Likewise, card table sets with four 
‘hairs, in corrugated containers. 
some bookcases are so delivered. 

Other articles which have been 
ecently prepacked for the store, 
epresenting important cost sav- 
ngs and convenience values, in- 

lude step-on cans, bun warmers 
vith easily-damaged inside wiring, 
ire logs and sets with brass fit- 
tings easily scratched, ornate 
boxes and waste baskets, bed quilts 
and blankets. 

Gifts and toys present special 
prepacking problems. In some de- 
partments about 20 per cent of 
the sales at most times, and 75 or 
80 per cent during the Christmas 
and graduation seasons, are gift 
sales. A gift sale nearly always is 
repacked in a white gift or special 
Christmas carton. This represents 
a considerable waste of good pre- 
pack containers and is a store 
economy problem not yet solved. 
Most toys, of course, are in the 
gift class. Many of them would 
need to be repacked regardless. 
This is because some come in fac- 
tory cartons not ornate enough to 
meet the store’s general standards ; 
and others in cartons which don’t 
protect the goods in delivery. 

A suitable factory prepack has 
been defined as any delivery carton 
or container “which doesn’t need 
to be replaced or worked over.” 
For the delivery of such a pack- 
age, only a shipping label need be 
added by the store. 

There has been noticeable cus- 
tomer response to the Carson Pirie 
prepack program. 
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> TESTED OFFICE TOOLS 
TO HELP YOU KEEP PACE WITH 


TODAY'S “SPEED 


UP" PROGRAM 





Send for those you need now! 





N MEETING today’s emergency, business 

more than must run on tracks of 
paper. To help you put paper to work effi- 
ciently and economically, Hammeryill offers 
five practical office tools. 


ever 


They will tell you how to plan, design and 
order the sort of printing you need today. 
They will give you tips on how to select the 
right paper to get the best results from your 
office equipment. , 

In addition, these helps will show you how 
to organize routine on an emergency basis 
... how to eliminate errors and bottlenecks... 
how to keep work moving smoothly. And 
they will give you specific, time-saving sug- 
gestions on how to make your own particular 
job easier. 

These office helps are free. Read the details 
about them on this page. Then mail the cou- 
pon below for the ones you need . . . today! 


“JUNK HEAP” DESKS 


They're the first sign that a man—or an 
organization— is getting bogged down in 
petty detail. The book, “21 Ways to Keep 
a Clear Desk,” gives you specific, tested 
ways to clear away details, _ 

step up efficiency, pin 

down responsibility. Out- 

lines proven time- 

savers to help men in 

various office jobs, 








HOW TO HANDLE RUSH JOBS 





HOW TO SPEED ROUTINE 


“Business Forms” booklet shows how to design up- 
to-date forms that keep jobs moving, cut errors... how 
to organize form control, set up a color signal system, 
Provides a check for testing your present forms, 


When you want a lot of copies quickly, use 
your gelatin or spirit duplicator. “Duplica- 
tor Facts” booklet shows how to get the 
best results from either machine . . . 
trateswhere and how they ~~ 

can save you time and 

money... tells how to 

select duplicator paper. 

Also get the Operating 

Guide, a handy trouble- 

prevention chart to help 

you get clearer, more 

readable copies. 

















HOW TO MAKE 3000 CLEAR COPIES 


Now, more than ever, business needs the 
stencil duplicator to broadcast messages 
quickly andeconomically.““Good [~ 
Stencil Duplicating” shows how | 

to operate yourequipment at | ™ 

peak efficiency. Analyzes the 

stencil process with practical 

tips for the operator. ‘Tells 

how to get up to 3000 clean, 

bond-like copies from a 

single stencil. 








HAMMERMILL 
DUPUCATOR 


WAMMERMIz, 
MIMEO-BOND 


> For typewritten work, use Hammer- 
mill Bend. Takes typing cleanly, erases 
neatly, makes a half dozen clear carbons, 


> On gelatin or spirit duplicators, use 
Hammermill Duplicator. Gives 300, or 
more, readable copies. 


& On stencil duplicators, use Hammer- 
mill Mimeo-Bond. Makes 3000, or more, 
clear copies without smudge or blur. 


Sample sheets of each available for 
testing on your present equipment, 








LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK... 
OUR PLEDGE OF BETTER PAPER 





Name 





Position wengeien 
(Please attach coupon to your com pany letterhead) AB-AP 





Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the office helps checked: 
0 “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk”’ 
(0 “How to Design a Business Form’ 
0 “Duplicator Facts’’ and Operating Guide 
0 “Good Stencil Duplicating” 

0 Test sheets of Hammermill Bond 

O00 Hammermill Duplicator 

OC) Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
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Better Light That Costs Less 


(Continued from page 21) 


directed to the trough and re- 
flected down from its dull white sur- 
face onto the working surfaces. In 
spite of the tremendous amount of 
wattage used in this arrangement, 
only between 30 and 35 foot- 
candles of light are provided. In a 
10-foot section of the filament sys- 
tem 800 watts are consumed as 
compared with 160 watts in the 
fluorescent installation for the 
same distance, the latter giving as 
much if not more light. 

Mr. Gramlich said that fluores- 
cent lighting will eventually re- 
place all the filament lighting. 

Howard B. Jones, Chicago ra- 
dio parts manufacturer, reports a 
considerable increase in production 
since the installation of fluorescent 
lighting in the factory about four 
months ago. Besides this increase 
in production, the working condi- 
tions were greatly improved and 
the workers are more satisfied with 
their jobs. 

The installation so far includes 
100 units. These are in the as- 
sembly line and factory. The job 
will not be complete, however, until 
both the tool and stock rooms are 
equipped with fluorescent illumina- 
tion. 

Each unit is the rectified type, 
consisting of two 40-watt daylight 
tubes. Each unit mounted about 
4 feet above the working surface 
gives betwetn 35 and 40 footcan- 
dles intensity on every 12-foot 
work bench—35 to 40 footcandles 
of uniform artificial daylight. 

Compare this set-up with the 
company’s former lighting system. 
Each work bench was lighted with 
a 200-watt bulb mounted 4 feet 
above the center of the bench. Be- 
sides spot light-source glare, a 
much greater amount of heat was 
generated and many sharp shad- 
ows hampered the precision work 
of the employees. 

The consumption of electricity 
of the filament lighting was two 
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and one-half times the amount used 
by the present fluorescent system. 
One hundred 200-watt bulbs re- 
quire 20,000 watts of energy, while 
one hundred fluorescent fixtures 
using 80 watts each require a total 
of 8,000 watts, resulting in a large 
saving of electricity. 

The H. M. Gousha Company, 
maker of road maps, installed a 
large fluorescent fixture for check- 
ing proof sheets. Eight 30-watt 
tubes are replacing twelve 150- 
watt filament bulbs; instead of 
using 1,800 watts of electricity, 
the fluorescent fixtures use only 
240 watts. The great reduction in 
heat is very noticeable and ap- 
preciated by all employees who 
work under the light. 

One of the intrinsic advantages 
of fluorescent light in making road 
maps is that it shows true color 
under the daylight tubes. In addi- 
tion, shadows are reduced to a 
minimum, preventing eye fatigue 
which too frequently occurs in 
close work of this type. A soft but 
adequate light is obtained by using 
a reflecting trough with a smooth 
chromium surface finish covered 
with diffusing glass. 

A. Grothe, research engineer 
for the American Electric Fusion 
Corporation, expects an all-round 
increase in the efficiency of em- 
ployees in the layout and assembly 
rooms in its new Chicago plant. 
Two months ago these depart- 
ments were equipped with fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Each table in the layout depart- 
ment is lighted with two fixtures 
containing three 30-watt daylight 
tubes. Three individual reflectors 
for each tube have chromium sur- 
faces and are mounted together in 
one luminaire. Two of these lumi- 
naires give a light intensity of 53 
footcandles on the surface of each 
layout table. 

The fluorescent lighting installa- 
tion as well as the building itself 


is so new that accurate statements 
as to its effectiveness are not yel 
available. However, here is a brie! 
description of the lighting that wil 
help determine the kind of work t« 
be done in the large assembly roon 
occupying all of one wing of th: 
building. An 8-foot assembly tabl 

will be flooded with 80 footcandle 
of light. This requires sixtee: 
units, each containing two rectifie: 
40-watt tubes. Two tubes togethe 

like this reduce the stroboscopi 

effect to a minimum. This is es 
pecially necessary and desirable i: 
the presence of high-speed ma 
chinery. 

The remainder of the large as 
sembly room is lighted by ten 40( 
watt high-intensity mercury vapo 
lamps. With the 30-foot ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting would not have 
been practical. 

The assembly room for smalle 
products in another wing of th 
new building is lighted with an 
evenly distributed intensity of 45 
footcandles. The area of the room 
is approximately 1,500 squar 
feet. To obtain this intensity 
forty-seven fluorescent fixtures ai 
used. Each fixture is the R. L. M. 
(Reflector Lamp Manufacturers) 
rectified type with enameled refle« 
tors. 

A “rectified” fixture is a fixture 
of two lamps housed in a single 
unit, or even used close together 
in individual units, in which flicker 
is considerably minimized by con 
trolling the current to each lamp 
so that the high point in the cur- 
rent cycle (also of light output) 
of one lamp occurs simultaneous- 
ly with the zero point in the cur- 
rent cycle of the other lamp. Such 
shifting assures a continuity and 
uniformity of illumination whic): 
considerably minimizes strob: 
scopic effect. This is usually ac- 
complished in two-lamp units hb: 
using the new two-lamp auxiliarics 
which have sufficient counterbs 
ance (capacitance) in one lamp 
circuit to throw the two lamps 
nearly 90 degrees out of pha 
accomplishing shift in high a: | 
low points of light output di - 
scribed above, and at the sai 
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time providing approximately 95 
per cent power factor for the unit. 
The Reliance Manufacturing 
Company in Chicago is trying out 
. new use for fluorescent lighting. 
in making parachutes for the 
zovernment, the seams must be 
arefully inspected. An installa- 
ion of fluorescent tubes under a 
irge glass plate serves as the 
light source over which the seams 
.re drawn and inspected. The light 
tself is not harsh enough to hurt 
he eyes but is strong enough to 
sive the proper amount of light for 
ietecting flaws in the seams. 

Cutting and spreading tables in 
he factory are also equipped with 
luorescent lighting. This type of 
ght is a great aid in maintaining 
uniform accuracy in cutting the 
cloth to various sizes and shapes. 
in addition, it also helps reveal 
differences in the shades of the 
cloth, since color under this light 
is clearly represented to the eye. 

Men at the task of cutting mas- 
ter patterns used to have to shift 
the paper pattern constantly to 
keep the glare from filament lamps 
out of their eyes. Now, with be- 
tween 35 and 40 footcandle inten- 
sity on the working surfaces, the 
master pattern may be easily cut 
with minute accuracy. There is 
no shifting of paper to contend 
with, nor shadows, or eye fatigue. 

On the table where the master 
patterns are cut there are only 480 
watts of fluorescent tubing. This 
gives more light than the 2,100 
watts that were formerly used, 
showing an appreciable reduction 
in current consumption. 

J. H. Scully, of the Scully-Jones 
Company in Chicago, reports a 
psychological influence produced 
by the use of fluorescent lighting 
in the machine shop, especially 
during the night shift. 

Daylight lamps provide the ef- 
fect of daylight as they are in- 
tended to do, thus considerably 
relieving the mental disturbance 
created by working at night. 

Mr. Scully states that comfort 
of operation and seeing is the 
prime objective of any lighting in- 
stallation. 
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SALES HELPS 


An Interesting Booklet on Sales Portfolios 
Write for your copy today 
QUICK ACTION SALES PRESENTATIONS PAY DIVIDENDS 


@ Sales facts shown in logical sequence save time 





























@ Sales facts properly planned are not forgotien 
@ Sales facts impressively presented create prestige 


National recognition—a few important users—we helped them—we can help you 


Sinclair Refining Co. R.C.A. Mfg. Co., Ine. International Harvester Co. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. General Electrie Co. Secony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. The Florsheim Shoe Co., Ine. and hundreds of others 





STEIN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 


231 SO. GREEN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose- Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more 

than thirteen hundred repre- 

sentative companies over a period 

of fifteen years. Most of them 

have been included in the Dart- 

nell Collection of Best Letters 

(an annual feature of Dartnell 

Service) so they truly represent 

Sees 4 lees abate 

ments, and in ‘iving. them es On the bottom of most of the 
fae waaghe wg hie dagen | ; . . 

ductive and fraitful, Letters are letters we have printed essential 

arranged in binder as follows: information as to how they were 

used, and the results produced. 

File 3. Advance Letters There are also a number of sheets 

File f. Lethe t. Sukenen giving suggestive uses for sales 


File 6. Miscellaneous Letters letters, follow-up plans, stunt 


The letters are all indexed and > 

arranged under tabbed eustes in letters, ete. 
a special 84% x 11 inch loose-leaf ‘ a " . 
binder. This permits full size re- Price, $5.00 Complete with Binder 
production of the exhibits and 

permits showing facsimiles of Sent on approval to Business Executives — C.O.D. 
the actual letters. to others 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 


DarTNELL CorRPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Sirs—Send on approval your Portfolio of 250 “Bell Ringing” Sales Letters 
at special $5.00 price. (3% Illinois Sales Tax added when applicable.) 


PS catia dae baka Re Se Rewaietaulee da Wb kala Waa ees eee ee a eee : 
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Who Pays for 
Wire Inquiries? 


ROM a _ harassed subscriber 

comes this letter: “In these 
days of stress and strain and de- 
layed deliveries, we are besieged 
with telegraphic requests for de- 
livery dates. Invariably they want 
the information by wire. 

“These requests raise real havoc 
with our work schedule, but that 
isn’t as bad as the expense involved 
in sending out prepaid telegrams 
all day long. We have thought 
that we would print up a notice to 
the effect that we cannot under- 
take to answer such inquiries by 
prepaid wire. If the customer 
wants the information by wire, we 
feel that he should be willing to 
pay the costs involved. 

“We shall be deeply grateful if 
you can tell us how other com- 
panies handle this problem.” 

Long business custom roughly 
requires that answers to prepaid 
telegrams be sent prepaid. But, ob- 
viously, the problem of this sub- 
scriber is one which is a result of 
the present defense production 
emergency and which calls for spe- 
cial treatment. If answers are sent 
collect, there is a strong danger of 
building up ill-will which may react 
most unfavorably in the future 
when orders are not as plentiful. 

If the producer has failed to 
keep a promised delivery date, it 
seems that there is no other “out” 
for him but to prepay the tele- 
gram. If the buyer becomes im- 
patient and wants his goods before 
the promised date, there is some 
justification to answer his inquiry 
by collect telegram. 

Many of these inquiries could 
be avoided if the producer would 
notify all customers if there is a 
delay. It is the uncertainty that 
annoys and bothers buyers. If the 
seller or producer will just give the 
buyer some date, necessary ar- 
rangements or rearrangements in 
schedules can be made. 
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A sensational new 
book for salesmen 
that starts where 
other books on 
selling leave off! 


Helping People Buy 


The woods are full of books on selling. And if the knack of being a successful salesman could | 
boiled down into a ready-made formula which could be taken in daily doses, then good salesm« 
would be the rule and not the exception. But selling today calls for much more than the abili 
to make a trick approach or put the heat on a customer. The successful salesman of today and 
morrow recognizes that he is but one member of a three-cornered partnership—the house, t! 
customer, and himself. 


If a salesman can get this viewpoint, if he can see through the “tricks of 
the trade” and get the broader vision of himself as an adviser helping his 
customers buy, then he will have a grasp of the new selling technique which 
is making money for America’s best salesmen today. 


If a sales manager can get this new vision of selling across to his men and 
show them how they can apply it in their work, he will in turn get results 
from his sales force that will exceed his anticipations. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY, by Eugene Whitmore, is not another book on selling. It starts where 
other books on salesmanship leave off. The author has pulled no punches. Some of the things 
he has to say about salesmen and their expense accounts will make the short hairs stand up on 
many a salesman’s neck. But between its covers he has condensed the most important things « 
salesman can do to get ahead and presented them enlivened with anecdote and story that will 
make this book an enjoyable and thought-provoking experience for every man who sells and every 
man who directs salesmen. 


The Author 


To Eugene Whitmore, as to few other men, 
has come the opportunity to get the inside 
track on this business of selling. In his 
younger days as a cub salesman, later as a 
sales manager, still later as editor of Sales 
Management, and now as editor of AMERI- 
CAN BusINess, Mr. Whitmore has inter- 
viewed most of the topnotch salesmen in 
America today. For many years it has been 
his daily task to get the facts on what it 
takes to make a successful salesman. From 
an unusually rich experience, he has been 
able to put between the covers of this book, 
solid down-to-earth common sense on the 
most important things a salesman can do to 
win success. 


The Contents 


MILLIONAIRE SALESMEN 
PROSPECTS ARE PEOPLE 
LET THE CUSTOMER USE YOU 
THE “GIFT OF GAB” DELUSION 
WHAT'S HOLDING YOU BACK? 
EXPENSE ACCOUNTS vs. SWINDLE SHEETS 
THE BOSS HOPES YOU MAKE GOOD 
LITTLE HABITS AND BIG MEN 
THE SALESMAN AND ADVERTISING 
THE CREDIT BUGABOO 
WHAT’S YOUR COMPETITION? 
YOU CAN BE AN INTERESTING FELLOW 
SHOWMANSHIP IN SALESMANSHIP 
GIVE "EM EVERYTHING YOU HAVE 
SALESMEN AND SCIENTISTS PLAY BALL 


256 PAGES * CLOTH BOUND—$2.50 
SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send on approval a copy of Eugene Whitmore’s new boo 


k, “HELPING PEOPLE BU‘ 


It is understood I will either pass your invoice for $2.50 for payment within ten days or ret 
the book in which case the charge will be cancelled. (Books sent on approval to executives at th 
business addresses only. Orders from individuals at private addresses will be shipped C. O. | 


Name... 
Company.. 
Address... ” 


... Position... - 


If you care to attach remittance to your order, the author will autograph your copy. 
(Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 
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ACME STEEL com PA ny FACTS ABOUT YOUR COMPANY 


2840 Archer Avenue CHICAGO, -_ 


Quarterly Dividend Payable Mar. a ~~ 
to Shareholders of Record Feb. 14, 1941 





special Course Prepares Company Nurses 


‘o Teach First Aid to Employees 


Recently the Koppers Coal 
mpany provided a_ week’s 
urse in first aid for all of its 
me nursing staff in Pitts- 
rgh. The nursing staff was 
gun with one nurse in 1935. 
»w sixteen nurses, under the 
pervision of twenty-five doc- 
"s, work in twenty-two com- 
inities in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania, for 
» principal purpose of bene- 
ing the health of Koppers 
‘al employees and their fam- 
es, with special attention to 
> health of children. 
[he nurses conduct classes 
1 home hygiene, care of the 
k, clinics for children of pre- 
hool and school age, provide 
prenatal care, assist in child- 
irth, and aid in the care of 
1ewborn babies. They make 
regular visits to homes of Kop- 
pers’ employees where there is 
sickness, and give talks on 
health and personal hygiene at 


schools near Koppers’ mining 
communities in West Virginia 
and Kentucky. The health ser- 
vice provides facilities for im- 
munization of children of em- 
ployees against typhoid, dip- 
theria, and smallpox. 

The first aid training course 
was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. L. Murray, sur- 
geon of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, and on the com- 
pletion of the fifty hours’ work, 
the nurses were awarded In- 
structor’s Certificates which 
qualify them to teach first aid 
to the women and children of 
Koppers’ families in the com- 
munities in which they serve. 
This training is thought to be 
very important by T. E. Light- 
foot, director of welfare for the 
company, since there are more 
than twice as many accidental 
deaths in the home than there 
are in all industry combined, 
according to statistics. 


Manufacturer Supplies Schools With 
Materials and Facts on Cotton 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc, 
Providence, Rhode Island, man- 
ufacturer of trade-marked fab- 
rics, conducts an educational 
program which has improved 
public relations. 

The company’s cotton ma- 
terials are used by home eco- 
nomics classes in high schools, 
preparatory schools, and col- 
leges, where students are taught 
all phases of home needlecraft; 
by geography classes in grade 
schools for teaching cotton 
growing; and by home dem- 
onstrators and such organiza- 
tions as 4-H Clubs. 

Since September of the pres- 
ent school year, more than 3,000 
requests have been received for 
specific items in the presenta- 
tion. Materials have been sent 
to every state in this country, 
to Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Practical value of the pro- 
gram is evidenced by such ex- 
periences as at Washington 
Irving High School in New 
York City, where 165 dresses 
were made of the company’s 
fabrics during the 1940 spring 
school term. By publicizing 
cotton growing, manufacture, 
and garment making, this pro- 
gram has resulted in some sales 
of Fruit of the Loom fabrics 
for school, club, and home con- 
sumption, but more important 
is the cotton gospel that has 
reached thousands of students 
of school and college ages. 

The activity started fifteen 
years ago when the company 
produced a motion picture film, 
“Civilization’s Fabric,” showing 
cotton from the growing stage 
to finished garments. This was 
widely used in schools and in 
the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York. 


The enclosed check is sent in payment of quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
Last year (1940) was the fortieth consecutive year in which four or more cash 
dividends were paid. The present dividend payment is the first in 1941 

C. M. MacChesney, Secretary 


Ie is not necessary co acknowledge receipt of this check but its prompt deposit 


will be appreciated 


ACME STEEL COMPANY & the world’s lenge 
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ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


In che event that you have moved from the address shown, and so that the next dividend check will reach you without delay, 
will you please fli out this form and mail it to our Transfer Agent 


THE GUARANTY — ST os OF a . ag 


i140 BROADW 


OLD ADDRESS 


Seace 


NEW ADORESS 


Seate 
Signarure 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK CERTIFICATES 





It is costly and annoying to the Lon Spay to provide proof of loss or destruction, indemnity bond, etc., required before 


acement certificates can 1ssu 


~ trensmitring stock certificates. 


eep your stock certificates in a safe — and do not endorse unul necessary for 
je or transfer. A record of the num! foes of your certificates should also be kept. I maui 


at all possible, use regis: 


Dividend Check Mailing Also 
Tells Facts About Company 


Carrying out the idea of 
“telling all” to stockholders 
about the company they own, 
the Acme Steel Company of 
Chicago includes a picture of 
an operation using an Acme 
steel strapper or some other 
thing of interest about the 
company. The picture is tipped 
on the window envelope form 
in which the checks are mailed, 
and an explanation is printed 
below. Each quarter the com- 


pany plans to use a different 
picture, thus giving stockhold- 
ers, over a period of time, a 
broad picture of the company 
and its products. 

The notice for change of 
address is attached by perfora- 
tions to the dividend form, and 
contains a caution about han- 
dling and keeping stock certifi- 
cates. The complete form is 
seen in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 





It brought so many requests 
for additional data and for 
cloth samples that the company 
brought out a waxed paper en- 
velope containing swatches of 
various kinds of manufactured 
cloth. Then came a set of six- 
teen educational cards, each 
carrying a mounted picture of 
one operation and an actual 
sample of the fabric at that 
stage of processing. 

In 1930, when the activity 
assumed greater importance, 
the company introduced an edu- 
cational booklet combining 
most of the information avail- 
able in various forms. Improved 


and expanded, this has now be- 
come a standard textbook en- 
tited, A Basic American Indus- 
try. 

In addition to the textbook, 
materials available now include 
a bound book of large-sized 
fabric swatches; a_loose-leaf 
book showing typical style and 
service fabrics; pattern sug- 
gestions; lantern slides, which 
give the textbook material in 
visual form; the educational 
cards and the motion picture 
film, the latter being stored in 
print form in centrally-located 
universities in this country and 
in Hawaii. 
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Studebaker Checks What Factory 


Visitors Enjoyed Most 


Recognizing the good-will- 
building features inherent in 
trips through the factory by 
visitors to South Bend, Stude- 
baker Corporation, widely 
known automobile and_ truck 
builders, sends a questionnaire 
to all visitors to the plant after 
they have had time to reach 
home. 

This questionnaire is planned 
to bring out facts which indi- 
cate how much visitors ap- 
preciate the different features 
of the visit to the plant. One 
question asks, “Please check the 
operations which you found 
most interesting.” Then follows 
a list of operations—body weld- 
ing and finishing, upholstery, 
foundry, machine shop, engine 
assembly and testing, and as- 
sembly. 

As many people know Stude- 
baker maintains a_ historical 
museum, in which many dif- 
ferent types of vehicles are dis- 


played. There are, for example, 
army wagons and drinking 
carts, military tractors, Lin- 
coln’s carriage, a single seated 
top buggy, a 1913 model Stude- 
baker automobile, a Conestoga 
wagon, Lafayette’s carriage and 
other historical vehicles. The 
visitor is asked to check which 
of these exhibits held the most 
interest. 

One purpose of the question- 
naire is to remind the visitor 
what he saw and to encourage 
him to tell others about it. 
With each questionnaire is en- 
closed an envelope which needs 
no postage for mailing. 

Many companies put consider- 
able stress on the importance 
of factory visitors and make a 
special effort to show the visitor 
all of the important phases of 
production. It is believed by 
many business executives that 
these visits are important in 
building good-will. 


Booklet Marks One Hundredth 
Anniversary for Bingham’s 


This year the W. Bingham 
Company, Cleveland whole- 
sale hardware firm, is celebrat- 
ing its hundredth anniversary 
of doing business, and has writ- 
ten an interesting, line-drawing 
illustrated report called, The 
First 100 Years. It is more of 
a chronicle of the United States 
than a description of the com- 
pany’s growth, for in it the de- 
velopment and expansion of the 
nation are traced from 1841 
when people were just begin- 
ning to move westward and 
populate the Middle West. 

The life of Cleveland, then a 
town of 4,000, and its growth are 
described. Along with the his- 
torical background of the last 
hundred years, the growth of 
the Bingham Company is out- 
lined, showing how it has in- 
creasingly served the needs of 
the eastern United States. The 
company began as a small re- 
tail hardware store, but as the 
tempo of life increased and 
manufacturers found they no 
longer could supply individual 
customers quickly enough, it be- 
came a wholesale house, serv- 
ing twelve states east of the 
Mississippi. 

The company’s policy of in- 
stalling modern handling and 
accounting equipment as it is de- 
veloped and perfected is em- 
phasized, showing that speedy 
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service is always maintained. 

An especially interesting sec- 
tion of the book takes items 
from the earlier Bingham cata- 
logs to show the manner of 
living of our predecessors, for 
by the things people use their 
way of life can be pretty well 
pictured. A catalog of the mid- 
nineties, for example, contained 
only twelve pages of sporting 
goods, while today there are 
eighty-six. Not until 1910 was 
an electric iron included in the 
Bingham catalog, and older 
catalogs list goods now almost 
forgotten and wholly unused. 














In anticipation of Indian day sales one year, the company’s Sa 
Diego dealer purchased twenty-four new motorcycles to shor 


Dealers Open Motorcycle Season With 
Open House for Enthusiasts 


Each year since 1903 the In- 
dian Motorcycle Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, sets 
aside Washington’s Birthday as 
“Indian Day” at its 500 dealers 
in the United States and Can- 
ada. With motorcycles put up 
for the winter and with rider- 
enthusiasm slackened during 
the bad-driving months, this 
event starts the season off with 
a bang. 

According to James A. 
Wright, director of sales, open 
house events have given the 
company sales increases ap- 
proximating 25 per cent for 
most recent years. Many deal- 
ers sell their floors clean be- 
fore the end of the day and 
book orders for future de- 
liveries. With an average of 
250, each dealer is in the ad- 
vantageous position of having 
his customers and _ prospects 
come to his salesroom. 


The manufacturer provides” 


invitation cards which are 
mailed by dealers to all cus- 
tomers and prospects. The in- 


Part of a crowd of 800 which attended an Indian Day celebra- 


tion of the Chicago dealers at the Collins Motorcycle Company 


vitation is usually given som 
heading as “Come to our par 
ty. Open house celebration fo 
motorcycle enthusiasts.” T 
those who have attended pa: 
events of this kind, it means 

chance to talk motorcycles, tv 
renew former friendships, ani 
to talk motorcycling record 
and events. 

Dealers furnish music, ré 
freshments, and entertainment 
by local talent. They dress up 
their stores with banners ani! 
posters of motorcycle sporting 
events and put in better-than 
average window and _ interior 
displays. They increase their 
motorcycle stock, showing a 
complete line of all models. 

Each person attending re- 
ceives some souvenir — belt 
buckle, tie clasp, comb and file 
set, key chain, notebook, or 
Indian pin—which is supplied 
by Indian headquarters upon 
order from dealers. Each per- 
son receives a copy of Indian 
News, which regularly goes to 
95,000 dealers and_ riders 
throughout the world and a 
copy of Speed-o-gram, which 
tells of future motorcycle races. 

Indian Day is majored in the 
company’s dealer organ, Con- 
tact Points, which tells dealers 
just how to get their salesrooms 
ready. It advises dealers to 
work desperately for the first 
sale of the day, since experience 
has proved that the appearance 
of the first “sold” tag heightens 
interest and weakens the resis- 
tance of the fellows who were 
not going to buy. 

The Indian sales year really 
starts in October, when the new 
models dre introduced. At that 
time executives of the compaiy 
take a grand swing holding 
dealer conferences and booking 
dealer orders for spring. 
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Tickets Guide 
Visitors Through 


Monsanto Plant 


Entertaining 2,000 employees 
and their families at an open 
house event at the Everett, 
Massachusetts, plant of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, the 
management placed equal em- 
phasis on all fourteen depart- 
ments by giving each visitor a 
strip of tickets similar to a 
railroad ticket. 

Each ticket mentioned one 
department, and gave a resumé 
of the activities of that depart- 
ment. Featured departments in- 
cluded manufacturing, research, 
laboratories, pilot plant, admin- 
istration offices, electrical de- 
partment, carpenter shop, and 
others. Effect of the ticket strip 
was to induce people to see each 
department and to realize 
briefly the part it plays in re- 
lation to the whole industry. 

Visitors were asked to keep 
their ticket strips as souvenirs 
of the occasion and as reference 
to the information about the 
company and its various de- 
partments. 

Under the general chairman- 
ship of A. L. Gardner, uni- 
formed chauffeurs acted as 
traffic guides and hundreds of 
markers and signs pointed the 
way and gave interesting in- 
formation. 
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Foreman’s Safety Bonus Plan Decreases 
Accidents 75 Per Cent in Five Years 


Work of the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company of Kent, Ohio, is 
actually carried out by small 
individual field squads with 
seldom more than ten men. Be- 
cause of the decentralized or- 
ganization, it was found that 
almost no supervision of an or- 
ganized safety program was 
possible, although the company 
could carry on an inspirational 
safety campaign. 

To supplement this, it was 
decided in 1935 that emphasis 
should be made on the fore- 
man’s responsibility for the 
safety of his squad of men, 
after they have been given 
training in safety measures and 
practices. To this end a fore- 
man-safety-bonus plan was 
worked out, which operates like 
this: At the end of each month, 
the experience and record of 
each squad is reviewed, and if 


a squad has worked 5,000 con- 
secutive hours without an acci- 
dent, the foreman receives a 
$5.00 bonus. At the end of a 
second, accident-free consecu- 
tive 5,000 hours of work the 
foreman gets $6.00, and the 
bonus increases $1.00 for each 
succeeding 5,000 work-hours up 
to $10.00. Since all foremen, be- 
cause of small squads, might 
not work all year in that ca- 
pacity, it was decided to make 
the plan cumulative and carry 
over each foreman’s hours from 
year to year. If an accident 
occurs, the foreman has to start 
all over again. 

F. W. Strufe, safety director, 
reports that in the first five 
years of the plan’s operation a 
reduction of 75 per cent of ac- 
cidents was effected. The first 
year, a 40 per cent decrease in 
accidents was recorded. 


Employees Advisory Committee Proves Its 


Worth for Union Mutual Life 


Employees of the Union Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Portland, Maine, are enthusias- 
tically acclaiming the outcome 
of the first year of operation 
of the Home Office Advisory 
Committee. 

A little more than a year ago, 
the senior officers of the com- 
pany fostered the idea of the 
formation of such a committee 
after a successful trial of an 
Agency Advisory Committee, 
representative of the sales 
force. 

The Home Office Advisory 
Committee is composed of four 
members, each elected by the 
Home Office Advisory Board 
for a term of 16 months. Thus, 
one new member is elected to 
office every four months. The 
Advisory Board itself is com- 
posed of department heads and 
of junior officers of the com- 
pany. New advisory board 
members are elected by the 
existing board. 

Length of service on the Ad- 
visory Committee determines 
the executive capacity which 
each member of the four-man 
Advisory Committee shall fill. 
During his final four months 
of membership, the committee 
member automatically serves as 
chairman of the group under 
the prevailing set-up. 

The aims of both the board 
and the committee are specifi- 
cally set forth in the by-laws. 


They are: 

A. To promote a better under- 
standing between home of- 
fice employees and senior 
officers of the company. 

. To promote a better under- 
standing between home of- 
fice employees and the field 
force of the company. 


To foster original thinking 
among home office em- 
ployees. 

. To obtain a mutual under- 
standing and desire of co- 
operation between the var- 
ious departments of the 
home office. 

. To secure the best results 
for effort put forth in all 
home office departments by: 
1, Improving methods now 

in use. 
2. Getting better results 
from methods now in use. 
3. Recommending new meth- 
ods where necessary. 
To handle various matters 
in the home office that are 
employees’ problems. 
To operate on the basis of 
constructive criticism in all 
cases by assisting employees 
to improve themselves. 
Every employee of the com- 
pany is at liberty to recom- 
mend in writing such changes 
as he wishes and to present 
them to the chairman of the 
committee. Regardless of the 


Employees’ Babies 
Given Credit Union 
Account 


For each baby born to an 
employee, the Heil Company, 
Milwaukee, opens an account in 
the company credit union with 
the sum of $5.00. If twins ar- 
rive, each child is given $10; 
each one of triplets receives 
$25; quadruplets, $50 each; 
and for quintuplets, each child’s 
account is opened with a de- 
posit of $100. 

When the child reaches the 
age of ten, the Heil Company 
makes a second contribution to 
the account—$12. The money 
cannot be withdrawn from the 
child’s account until the occa- 
sion of the first communion, 
confirmation, or graduation 
from grade school. The plan 
was put into effect last year by 
Joe Heil, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


action taken, the sponsor of the 
recommendation is notified in 
writing of the decision. 

Each recommendation which 
is presented to the chairman of 
the committee is discussed by 
the four-man committee and, if 
deemed advisable, by the ad- 
visory board. If a favorable 
decision results from these dis- 
cussions, the proposal then goes 
before the senior officers of the 
company with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. On 
reaching a decision, the senior 
officers return the proposal to 
the chairman of the committee 
who in turn assumes the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the 
sponsor is notified in writing of 
the outcome. 

Despite the youth of the Ad- 
visory Committee in point of 
operation, it has already dem- 
onstrated its progressive efforts 
on behalf of the company and 
its employees by introducing a 
number of suggestions which 
have materially benefited both 
office and agency forces from 
an efficiency standpoint. Like- 
wise it has taken the initiative 
in such matters as the forma- 
tion of a credit union, ventila- 
tion, company field days and 
Christmas parties, the person- 
nel of the editorial staff of the 
monthly office publication, and 
the contributions of employees 
to funds for those who are mar- 
rying, retiring, or are ill. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 











2. Burroughs Shows Own 


1] 1} THE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
oa. - a ae P nll pany, in its home office in Detroit, kills 

: ee ee — two birds with one shot—it not only en- 
tertains its waiting visitors, but at the 
same time it demonstrates one of its pro- 
ducts. In its reception room, it has placec 
one of the new Burroughs electric type 
writers. It is set up on a Burroughs 
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1. Combine Order Blank 
And Inventory Record 


AN INVENTORY-ORDER system un- 
der which maintenance of “normal stock” 
and reordering becomes almost auto- 
matic has been devised by a large wine 
wholesaler, with good results during a 
three months’ test application, according 
to reports from the company’s extensive 
territory. 

R. H. Gibson, president of the Gibson 
Wine Company of Covington, Kentucky, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, developed this in- 
novation in wine selling technique. 

The inventory-order system centers 
around the use by Gibson salesmen of 
combination forms that are both order 
blanks and inventory sheets. Each of 
these forms carries a vertical listing, by 
brands and types, of all wines distributed 
by the Gibson Wine Company. Opposite 
each type name there are columns in 
which the salesman notes down the deal- 
er’s “normal stock” of this particular 
wine, his present inventory, and the 
amount of the dealer’s order, if a sale is 
made. Theoretically, the amount of the 
reorder should be the difference between 
present inventory and the normal stock. 

Original installation of the system and 
taking of the initial inventory, with de- 
termination of normal stock, takes con- 
siderable time, but it is regarded by the 
company as salesmen’s time well invested 
because of selling time saved on subse- 
quent visits. 
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The method is simple. On entering a 
store where the inventory-order system 
has been installed, the salesman immedi- 
ately takes an inventory of the dealer’s 
stocks of the company’s wines, recording 
it on the inventory sheet. He makes no 
attempt to obtain an order until after 
the inventory has been taken and he 
knows exactly the condition of the deal- 
er’s stock and whether he needs to re- 
plenish his supply of any of the Gibson 
wines. Data on each dealer’s normal 
stock of the various Gibson lines is kept 
on a permanent record which can be 
quickly consulted by the dealer himself or 
by the visiting salesman. 

The more efficient the salesman, the 
simpler and more effective the system be- 
comes. The salesman is expected to ar- 
range the dealer’s stock in an orderly 
fashion and train him to keep it so, fa- 
cilitating both sales and the periodic in- 
ventory by the salesman. The term 
normal stock is not regarded as a per- 
manent absolute, but is adjusted in con- 
sultation with the dealer as market con- 
ditions or seasonal demands suggest. 

Salesmen like the system; the only ob- 
jections have come from some commis- 
sion salesmen. 

The system is “sold” to dealers as an 
additional service provided free to Gib- 
son dealer customers to help them keep 
on hand adequate stocks of the com- 
pany’s wines, adequate being interpreted 
as neither more nor less than volume of 
operations warrants. 


office machine stand and with it is 
Burroughs posture chair. 

Over the machine there is this sign 
“Burroughs Electric Carriage Type 
writer is here for your convenience and 
use. Try it while you wait.” 

While Burroughs sees visitors as soon 
as possible, it is inevitable that on busy 
days many of them have to wait quite a 
spell. During such waits, many visitor: 
take advantage of the offer to use the 
typewriter and thus to get out some 
work. It is a good way to pass the time 
quickly and profitably. 


3. Notifies Creditors of 
Payment Days 


TO ELIMINATE any misunderstandin; 
about the payment of its accounts, A 
Stein and Company, Chicago manufac 
turers of clothing accessories, sent out a 
small notice to all creditors and supplier: 
to explain its thirteen-month accountin 
plan. The notice listed the closing dat 
of each of the thirteen accounting period 
in 1941 and the dates on which bills wil! 
be paid, which are as follows: 


Date 
Period Closing Date of Payme) 
Ist Jan. Feb. 10 
2nd Feb. Mar. 10 
3rd Mar. Apr. 
4th Apr. May 
5th May June 
6th June June 
7th July July 
8th Aug. Aug. 
9th Sept. Sept. 
10th Oct. Oct. 
llth Nov. Nov. 
12th Nov. 2! Dec. 
13th Dec. 31 Jan, 12- 


The notice requested that the inform 
tion be referred to the accounts rece 
able department of the recipient. 
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4. Employees and Visitors 
Double Checked 


AT THE Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, 
where more than 60 per cent of produc- 
tion is now concentrated on _ building 
gears for navy ships, visitors are greeted 
by a guard at the outside gate of the 
factory grounds and are asked whom 
they wish to see and what the nature of 
their business is, before they are allowed 
entrance to the grounds. When they 
reach the information desk in the plant, 
they must again state their business and 
the clerk checks with the person whom 
he visitor wishes to see before the visi- 
tor’s request is granted. He then receives 
i badge to identify him, and is accom- 
yanied by a member of the plant as he 
roes through the plant on his business. 
Each of the 2,000 Falk employees 
wears a numbered button. Buttons are 
‘olored according to the various depart- 
nents in the plant, so that guards can 
juickly identify them when they pass in 
ind out of the building and grounds. 
“We are not yet requiring employees 
to have their photographs taken and to 
vear these photographs on their badges,” 
said Richard S. Falk, director of em- 
loyment and employee relations, “but we 
shall do so if pressure demands it. So 
‘ar, our guards and our system of but- 
ons and badges has enabled us to keep 
close watch on any persons who do not 
belong in the various departments.” 


5. Salesmen Pool Sales 
and Increase Earnings 


\BANDONING the theory that a grow- 
ng force of outside salesmen is necessary 
to develop a growing volume on electrical 
ippliances, Burche Company’s Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, store has increased 
its sales by adopting a sales pool plan 
for its four salesmen and by increasing 
its newspaper advertising to create floor 
traffic instead of investing a like amount 
in supporting a large force of mediocre 
salesmen, 

Under the selling pool plan the sales- 
men are paid 6 per cent commission on 
ull sales, whether made on the floor or 
outside; and commission credits for all 
four men are entered in one account. 
Each man draws $25 a week, and at the 
end of each month the excess commission 
due each man is divided into equal parts, 
when each man receives his share of the 
pool. The average earnings of the men 
under the plan range from $40 to $50 
per week. 

An interesting development under the 
pool selling plan is that the salesmen 
have increased their earnings and the 
.verage amount paid salesmen is higher 
than when each man depended on his 
sales alone. Explaining the reason for 
heir greater earnings, A. C. Horner, 
reneral manager, stated: 

“When a salesman works independent- 
lv he does pretty much as he pleases. 
if he doesn’t make any sales today or if 
1¢ decides to lay off for a day, he is the 
only one affected by the lower income. 
Under the pool plan he has a greater 
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responsibility. He has to consider not 
only his own earnings, but the earnings 
of his coworkers who are sharing the 
pool with him. 

“Each man’s total sales are posted 
every day, and if one salesman goes into 
a slump his fellow salesmen will want to 
know what’s the matter and when he 
intends to start working. He just can’t 
loaf and face the other men who are 
working hard so that he can draw a good 
salary. 

“From a management angle the pool 


selling plan puts sales management di- | 


rectly into the laps of the salesmen them- 
selves. When once they decide to pool 
their sales, they also decide to develop 


volume, and to develop that they assume | 


the collective duty of supervising them- 
selves. This duty they handle more effec 
tively than an office executive.” 


6. Single Entrance to 
Check Plant Traffic 


ONLY one entrance, instead of the three 
normally used, is now open to the 235 
employees of the George Gorton Machine 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 


since | 


national defense orders have been taking | 


up a considerable share of production. 


Visitors are required to obtain passes | 
before going into the shop, and to check | 


in and out on a pass. Each visitor must 
sign a form to the effect that he is a 
citizen of the United States. He receives 
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a numbered badge to wear while he is in | 


the plant. All employees wear a button 
indicating the department in which they 
work, and all are given a number. 

The buildings of the company are com- 
pletely surrounded by an_ 8-foot-high 
wire fence with a barbed wire top. Each 
room of the office and factory is kept 
lighted at all times, and guards are on 
duty both day and night, working in 
shifts of two. 
when office employees leave their desks, a 
special guard is on duty to see that no 
one’s desk is examined by anyone ex- 
cept the worker who belongs at it. 


7. Trade Data Makes 
Report More Valuable 


PRINTED copies of the annual stock- 
holders report of the Seattle-First 
National Bank included a trade report 
which attracted considerable favorable 
comment among the customers and _ stock- 
holders to whom it was distributed. With 
illustrations, the trade report gave the 
latest figures and trends in relation to 
the state of Washington’s basic indus- 
tries, including lumber and allied prod- 
ucts; fishing and Alaska; agriculture, 
canning, packing and frozen foods; beet 
sugar and wine manufacturing; dairying 
and poultry; animal products; mining 
transportation and tourist travel; real 
estate and building; retail trade and 
electrical power. 

The inclusion of details of trade con- 
ditions, along with the usual facts per- 
taining to the bank’s financial condition, 
makes the report a reference work in- 
stead of something transitory. 


During the noon hour, 
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Facsimiles of Master 
Duplicating Copies 


WESTERN Union Telegraph Company 
has announced the development of the 
Multifax, a machine which automatically 
prepares metal master plates, paper 
stencils, hectograph master copies, and 
tracings from written matter, blueprints, 
or drawings. 

By this facsimile reproduction, master 
copies can be produced, it is claimed, in 
50 per cent less time. Master copies, 
814, by 11 inches, are made in 12 minutes, 
and 11 by 17 inch copies in 24 minutes. 

Multifax is a metal cylinder or drum, 
upon one end of which the original 
material is placed, and upon the other 
end the metal plate, wax stencil, or other 
material upon which the master copy is 
to be reproduced. The original is scanned 
by a beam of light moving laterally 
along the revolving cylinder which is re- 
flected to a photo-electric cell, and the 
minute electrical currents there gen- 
erated are amplified to energize an elec- 
tro magnet which operates a stylus con- 
tacting on the material upon which the 
master copy is to be prepared. As dark 
areas are scanned, the stylus is brought 
into contact with the surface; as light 
areas are scanned, the stylus is retracted. 

Western Union is now also making 
available for public use the once secret 
Teledeltos, the dry, electro-sensitive re- 
cording paper which makes practicable 
facsimile telegraphy. This paper requires 
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no developing, processing, or fixing, and 
records made on it are instantly avail- 
able. It is an electrically conducting 
sheet of paper coated with material 
which shows permanent changes of color 
at any point where an electric current 
passes through the sheet. The current is 
applied to the coated side of the paper 
through a metal stylus and the circuit is 
completed to a metal cylinder back of 
the paper. 


Tandem Unit Produces 
Five Colors at Once 


THE Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration recently developed a Multigraph 
machine that will print five colors in one 
operation. 

This is accomplished by the use of a 
tandem unit. The first machine is driven 
by the motor, and the second by a uni- 
versal drive shaft from the first. The 
universal drive obtains much better regis- 
tration by keeping the second machine 
more closely synchronized than a_ belt 
drive could. 

In a recent demonstration the first 
machine was set up to print a _ type- 
written message in black from type 
through an inked fabric ribbon; slug 
composition imprints of the writer’s 
name and telephone number in purple 
and red respectively. The second ma- 
chine driven by the universal drive pro- 
duces the letterhead and a form in green, 
and the writer’s signature in blue. 


New Steel Desk Line 
For Globe-Wernicke 


RECENTLY a new line of Globe-Wer- 
nicke steel desks and tables was put on 
the market, called the “Globe Art” line. 
The desks are double-pedestal type, with 
four legs, and are streamlined to com- 
bine smart appearance with utility and 
efficiency. In addition to standard green 
and walnut or mahogany grained finishes 
with bronze trim, the desks and tables 
are featured in a beautiful shade of seal 
gray with white metal trim. The desks 
come in a variety of styles and sizes for 
executive and general office use. The seal 
gray finish for all kinds of office equip- 
ment, including safe cabinets, safes, files, 
chairs, as well as desks and tables, is fast 
being adopted as standard in many 
offices which are being remodeled or re- 
furnished. This finish improves the ap- 
pearance of any office where it is used 


New Sunstrand for 
Timekeepers 


PARTICULARLY designed for use in 
defense production in figuring minutes 
and hours of time worked is the new 
Underwood Elliott Fisher adding-figur- 
ing machine which computes 60th frac 
tions. The machine will add and subtract 
minutes, as they accumulate, to make 
hours and will also give a listing and 
total of actual hours and minutes. It can 
be used in figuring and recording flying 
time in connection with the airplane in- 
dustry, as well. 

This Underwood Sundstrand keeps the 
ten-key keyboard operation principle for 
touch figuring, and a single extra ke 
allows the 60th fractional feature to be 
disconnected so the machine can be used 
as a straight adding machine with direct 
subtraction and credit balance features 
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Improved, Compact 
Printer 


JPERATING with either cut sheets or 
‘oll stock, the new Model 55 BW Printer 
if the Charles Bruning Company prints 
nk tracings at from 12 to 15 feet per 
ninute. A new feature of the machine 
s the print and tracing return, in which 
he entire top of the machine serves as 
. return tray, and the return is so de- 
igned that the tracing enters the tray 
m top of the print, in exactly the same 
way it is inserted in the machine, which 
‘liminated the necessity of reversing the 
tracing when reinserting it into the ma- 
chine. 

The light source is a 55-watt new-type 
mercury vapor quartz lamp, with a life 
of 1,000 hours. This 55 Printer is made 
for two currents, 220 volts A.C. 60 
cycles, or 220 volts A.C. 50 cycles. 
Operating electrical requirements for the 
entire machine is 3,800 watts. 

It is a compact machine, occupying 
space 32 by 62 by 48 inches. 


New Telecord Speeds 
Inventory Count 


WITH the aid of the newly developed 
Dictaphone Telecord, two men can do 
an inventory job in six hours that form- 
erly took four men eight hours to do. 
The Telecord consists of an electric 
recording device housed in a compact 
portable unit. The microphone, worn 
around the operator’s neck, allowing both 
hands to be free, is connected to the 
unit by a 50-foot extension. A  flash- 
licht arrangement controls the Telecord; 
when the button is pressed, the machine 
is ready to record and the light flashes 
on, helping the operator to see clearly 
the marked prices and quantities of all 
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“merchandise. When the button is re- 


leased, the light turns off and the cylin- 
der stops revolving. 

Other features include an amplifier 
that can be run on either A.C. or D.C., 
a warning bell that continues to ring 
when the end of a cylinder has been 
reached, and an acoustic reproducer. 


Carrier’s New Portable 
Air-Conditioner 


CARRIER Corporation now has its first 
window-type, portable air-conditioner. It 
is built to sell at the lowest price in 
Carrier history. In addition to all the 
functions of summer air-conditioning, 
this unit provides means for controlled 
ventilation as well as acting as an ex- 
haust fan. Outside noises are subdued by 
special acoustical treatment in the design. 
A simple control makes it possible to mix 
outdoor and room air in any proportion 
desired, a beneficial feature in spring 
and fall. A smoke exhaust flushes out 
tobacco smoke and other odors. It has a 
5,700 BTU capacity. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of this portable window air-conditioner, 
three new floor-type portable air-con- 
ditioning units were presented. 


ceNnNOX st. Louis 
wore. lhe sA0 — 


itl the Pts ty ot, the 
Heth Lewmop ve Poe 
= Onl sprvice- grand F Cath - 
ST? Aadio puctplior 
$12.00 A MONTH 
covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN BUSINESS, provided the order 
calls for twelve consecutive insertions ; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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LITHOGRAPHE 


LETTERHEAD 


AS LOW AS— 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 


% Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 34, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Where To Buy as. 





Paper Drills 


Photo Copying Machine 








"SPINNIT” Bee 


hand power at a time 


PAPER DRIL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 


Chip Disposal 
12"x18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HACVE STREET 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


EXSY olan ras 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 


ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT”’ $57.50 











Steel Signals 


COOKS STAINLESS STEE! 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


be COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 

Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 

SAVE TIME AND MONEY 

Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 

lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


t= WRITE 423 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y.” 


THE HALOID COMPA 





Steel Guide Tabs 











Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own, We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Labels—AIll Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SEAVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED orn UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED- ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


FRaNaFORO ave 
one oe 











ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 332, Exeter, Nebr. 





Desk Accessories 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 

(...) Letter Size $5.00 

(...) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Pin ad to letter and 
MAIL TODAY. 


Olive Green Art Stee! Currier Manufacturing Co. 


21 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 





Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-4 Boston, Mass. 


nsiness LIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Here’s a New Reception 
Room for You 


FIRST impressions being what they are 
many companies feel that a modern, we! 
furnished reception room is an excellen 
investment. To any business executiy 
who is contemplating refurnishing hi 
reception room we recommend a bookle 
just published by Royal Metal Manufax 
turing Company. The booklet is a pre: 
entation of modern reception room 
ranging in cost from $69.85 (for tl 
furniture) to $537.50. There are sever 
teen different rooms shown in the book 
let, each well illustrated and accon 
panied by a blue print of the floor pla: 
Included are two recreation rooms, 
ladies’ lounge, a first aid room, and a 
examination room for professional me: 
Unless you want an extremely large an 
pretentious room, it is quite possible that 
this booklet will illustrate just the roo: 
to fit your needs. In each case the price 
for all the furniture is included. If you 
are contemplating refurnishing your r 
ception room write the editor for a co; 
of this excellent booklet. 


How American Way 
Makes for Progress 


CARRIER CORPORATION has pu 
lished a pictorial history of the air-con 
tioning industry to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of that company in 1915. It is called 
Twenty-Five Years of Air-Conditioning 
1915 to 1940. In it both the development 
the industry and Carrier itself are traced 
It is lavishly illustrated with pictures 
Carrier installations beginning back 
1915-16, showing how air-conditioni 
was first used as a means of improvi 
production, rather than increasing c 
fort. From here it goes on through e 
two-year period up to the present, sh: 
ing how the uses for air-condition 
have been widened, so that product 
can be improved, employment eve: 
out over the whole year in seasonal 
dustries, deterioration prevented, ret 
sales increased, traveling improved, 
homes and offices made more comf 
able. 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”... He’ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby .. . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort...Satisfying 
meals ... Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00 . . . With tub and 
shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 


FRROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 





AND MysToPIs HOTEL WMMlayfoir / 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 














Send today for thel1941 Dartnell 
Prize Book—Just off the press! 


















NEW BOOKS /, 2. 


TAKING THE MERCHANDISE IN- 
VENTORY. By James J. Jackson. Since 
the McKesson-Robbins inventory scandal, 
business publishers have been flooded 
with inquiries for information on the 
handling of inventories. There is little 
to offer in this field, hence we believe that 
this book will be welcomed, although we 
do not feel that it is all that could 
be desired. There are few examples 
drawn from actual practice, although the 
principles involved in inventory work are 
well stated and described, as a whole. 
Some subjects are dismissed with rather 
general comment, when more detailed 
and specific information would greatly 
strengthen the work. For the price asked, 
we do not consider it an unusual value. 
Chemical Publishing Company. $4.00. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE. By 
Frank Henius. The book has a subtitle 
which reads, “How to get and hold it.” 
This is a rather large claim to make for 
such a small book (142 pages). In some 
places the author exhibits a sketchy 
knowledge of business practices in this 
country. There is much information in 
this book, but to the student of Latin 
American trade who is reasonably fa- 
miliar with conditions there the book 
covers ground which has already been 
well covered in other books and maga- 
zine articles, and the author says much 
that has already been said in the past. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. By 
Helen Sorenson. All out recommendation 
is indicated for this book, and we do 
not hesitate to say that it is the best 
treatise on this important subject which 


| has come to our attention. Miss Soren- 


| son has made a careful study of the en- 
| tire movement, and her judgment of its 


effect on manufacturers, its possible 


value to business, the stupid attempts of 
business to label it as of Russian or 
Communistic origin is sound and her 
points well made. Modestly, the publish 
ers assert that it will be found useful a 
a reference work for schools, colleges, 
and universities. We think it has a muc! 
wider value than this, valuable as it ma) 
be for such work. The real value in the 
book, as we see it, is its careful, wel 
documented survey of all the variou 
activities, voluntary, association, state 
federal, and private which go to mak 
up the ground swell we call the consume 
movement. To the manufacturer who at 
tempts to laugh it off, to the produce 
who thinks that it is but a passing fa 

fostered by a lot of busybody wome: 
with nothing more to do, the book wi 

be a revelation. It shows that the deman 

for better buying information by con 
sumers has grown and grown and growr 
and, more than that, it gives rather sul 

stantial evidence that more growth ma 

be expected in the future. Accurate an 

careful though Miss Sorenson is, we fin 
one statement which needs revision i 

future editions. She says that one of tl 

first surveys of the consumer moveme! 

appeared in Sales Management in 1937 
Actually this magazine began publishin 

material about the consumer movemer 

back in the mid-twenties. John Scott, 
then an associate editor of the paper, 
and now president of The Printing Ar 
Publications, Inc., was one of the firs 
men in the business paper field to fore 

see the rise of the consumer movemer 

and in a series of articles warned bus 

ness that it was not a matter whic! 
could be laughed off. Fifteen years later 
we attended a meeting of business me: 
when consumer movements were dis 
cussed and nothing was said that Mr 
Scott had not said in his series of a 

ticles. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
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